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In  Memoriam 
JAMES  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 

James  Duncan  Phillips,  who  died  at  Topsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  on  October  19,  1954,  was  born  at  San  Francisco 
on  February  5,  1876,  the  younger  son  of  Stephen  H.  and 
Margaret  (Duncan)  Phillips.  His  father,  who  had  been 
attorney-general  in  Hawaii,  remained  in  California  for  only 
a  few  years  before  returning  to  Salem,  the  home  of  his  fore¬ 
bears,  where  Duncan  passed  through  the  Salem  High  School 
to  Harvard  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1897 
magna  cum  laudc.  Many  years  later  his  achievements 
were  recognized  by  his  election  to  membership  in  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society. 

After  a  brief  experience  in  a  cotton  mill  he  found  a  job 
in  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company  where  he  was  soon  assigned 
to  the  firm’s  educational  department,  which  grew  rapidly 
under  his  energetic  direction.  This  led  to  his  election  as 
treasurer  of  the  corporation  in  1915,  and  as  vice-president 
in  1922,  positions  which  he  held  until  1940  and  1941, 
respectively.  His  ability  as  an  executive  contributed  much 
to  the  growth  of  the  firm’s  business  until  a  serious  heart 
attack  in  1936  made  necessary'  a  careful  limitation  of  his 
business  activities.  Through  his  remaining  18  years  all 
forms  of  physical  exertion  were  restricted,  but  his  eager  and 
inquiring  mind  was  very  active  and  his  increasing  leisure 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  historical  research  and 
writing. 

The  list  of  his  printed  addresses,  biographical  sketches, 
miscellaneous  articles  and  books  is  a  long  one,  and  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  them  date  from  his  last  twenty  years, 
when  his  major  obligations  in  the  business  world  were  be- 
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hind  him.  He  developed  the  farm  which  he  had  bought  at 
Topsfield  into  a  beautiful  estate,  and  in  his  library  there  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  valuable  collection  of  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  Essex  Gjunty.  Most  of  his  writings  are  about 
persons  or  events  in  that  locality  and  his  most  important 
literary  work  was  his  history  of  Salem  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (1933),  Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (1937), 
Salem  and  the  Indies  (1947),  Pepper  and  Pirates  (1949), 
and  Salem  in  the  Nineties  (1953),  which  carries  the  story 
into  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All  his 
historical  writings  are  the  product  of  a  well-trained  mind, 
disciplined  to  thorough  research  and  impartial  analysis,  ex¬ 
pressed  clearly  and  vividly  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
drama  of  life. 

For  fifty  years  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  work  and 
resources  of  the  Essex  Institute,  having  become  a  member 
in  1904;  one  of  its  Council  in  1931;  Chairman  of  its  Li¬ 
brary  and  Publication  Committee  from  1939  on;  and  Vice 
President  from  1951  until  his  death.  Many  of  his  occa¬ 
sional  papers  were  published  in  the  Institute’s  Collections. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  of  the 
Salem  Marine  Society,  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

He  did  not,  however,  become  a  scholar  seeking  a  secluded 
life,  for  his  human  interests  were  many,  widespread  and 
generous.  He  and  his  wife,  Nannie  J.  Borden,  whom  he 
married  in  1907,  had  travelled  widely  in  Europe;  had  visit¬ 
ed  Australasia,  the  East  Indies  and  Ceylon;  and  had  toured 
Africa  from  Capetown  to  Cairo.  At  home  he  took  an  active 
part  in  civic  affairs.  At  an  early  age  he  was,  for  a  brief 
period,  a  member  of  the  Salem  Common  Council,  and  was 
later  active  in  the  reserve  officers  training  program.  He 
was  a  president  of  the  North  Shore  Harvard  Club  and  a 
vice-president  of  the  Associated  Harvard  Clubs. 

In  1930,  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Governor  Dum- 
mer  Academy  in  Byfield,  and  soon  afterwards  became 
president  of  its  Board  of  Trustees,  a  position  which  he  held 
to  his  death.  The  history  of  the  Academy,  going  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  1 8th  Century,  and  the  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  which  it  could  still  offer  to  the  oncoming  genera¬ 
tions,  had  a  great  appeal  to  his  constructive  mind  and  heart. 
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and  the  ability  with  which  he  served  it  was  a  major  influ¬ 
ence  in  its  re-habihtation  on  a  stable  basis  after  a  long  period 
of  dechne  due  to  inadequate  resources.  It  was  fitting  that  his 
funeral  service  should  have  been  held  at  the  Academy. 

Duncan  PhiUips  held  to  the  highest  standards  of  integrity 
in  his  business  ^airs;  he  was  considerate  and  just  in  aU 
his  deahngs  with  employees;  and  he  was  generous  in  meet¬ 
ing  human  needs.  His  warm-hearted  genial  sociability 
won  him  a  host  of  friends  in  many  parts  of  this  country  and 
abroad  and  their  respect  for  his  character  and  his  achieve¬ 
ments  was  equalled  by  their  affection  for  him  as  a  man. 
With  gratitude  we  remember  his  long,  serviceable  and 
honorable  fife. 

H.W.F. 


BOOKS,  ADDRESSES  AND  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES 
by 

JAMES  DUNCAN  PHILLIPS 


Public  Addresses 

Address  delivered  at  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Granting 
of  the  City  Charter,  in  the  Town  Hall,  Salem,  1936. 
E.I.H.C.i  73:158;  April,  1937. 

Historical  Address  at  the  175th  Anniversary  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  of  Governor  Dummer  Academy,  June  9,  1938. 
Printed  by  the  Academy. 

Wenham's  Three  Hundred  Years,  Address  at  the  Tercen¬ 
tenary  of  Wenham,  Mass.,  July  4,  1943.  Printed 
by  the  Town  of  VV'enham. 

Old  Home  Week  Address  at  Byfield  Parish  —  Governor 
Dummer  “Archon”. 

Hamilton  Hall  —  The  Hall  of  the  Federalists  —  An  Address 
before  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Massachusetts  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  Hall,  May  22,  1947.  Rev.  &  enl.,  E.I.H.C., 
83:295;  Oct.,  1947. 

Three  Centuries  of  Topsfield  History  —  An  Address  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  three  hundredth  Anniversary’  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Town  of  Topsfield,  August  13,  1950. 
Topsfield  Historical  Society  Collections. 

Boxford  as  a  Typical  Puritan  Community  —  Address  at 
Boxford  Old  Home  Sundav,  August  22,  1943.  E.I.H.C. 
82:334;  Oct.,  1946. 

Sundry  Articles 

Valuation  of  Plates  &  Publishing  Rights  —  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  Review,  October,  1927. 

Valuation  of  Publishers’  Plates  —  Journal  of  Accountancy, 
1945. 

The  Riverside  Press  —  Cambridge  Historical  Society  Pro¬ 
ceedings,  1927. 

1  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections. 
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Editor  and  Author  —  American  Mutual  Magazine,  Jan., 
1927. 

Recollections  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  Publishers’  Week¬ 
ly.  Nov.,  1947. 

Birding  in  Florida  —  Bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts  Audu- 
Iwn  Society,  Jan.,  1941. 

Why  a  Librarian?  —  Club  of  Odd  Volumes,  1934  —  Limit¬ 
ed  to  151  copies. 

War  Activities  of  Topsfield  in  1917  and  1918.  Printed 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  1919. 

Transportation  in  Essex  County  —  E.I.H.C.,  85:245;  Jul., 
1949. 

Salem  History 

Salem  Ocean  Borne  Commerce  1783-1789  —  E.I.H.C. 
75:135,  249,  358;  76:68;  1939,  1940. 

Salem  Revolutionary  Privateers  Condemned  at  Jamaica  — 
E.I.H.C.,  76:46;  Jan.,  1940. 

■Routine  Trade  of  Salem  under  the  Confederation  Congress 
—  American  Mercury,  October,  1941. 

East  India  Voyages  of  Salem  Vessels  Before  1800  — 
E.I.H.C.  79:117,  222,  331;  April  -  Dec.,  1943. 

Salem  Opens  American  Trade  with  Russia  —  New  England 
Quarterly,  14:685;  Dec.,  1941. 

The  Salem  Shipbuilding  Industry  Before  1812  —  American 
Neptune,  2:278;  Oct.,  1942. 

Salem’s  Part  in  the  Naval  War  with  France  —  New  Eng¬ 
land  Quarterly,  16:543;  Dec.,  1943. 

British  Depredations  in  the  West  Indies  —  E.I.H.C.,  78: 
226;  July,  1942. 

Jefferson’s  ‘Wicked  Tyrantiical  Embargo”  —  New  England 
Quarterly,  18:466;  Dec.,  1945. 

Salem  Merchants  of  1800  and  Their  Vessels  —  E.I.H.C., 
80:261;  July,  1944. 

Who  Owned  the  Salem  Vessels  in  1810  —  E.I.H.C.,  83:1; 
Jan.,  1947. 

When  Salem  Sailed  the  Seven  Seas  —  An  Address  before 
the  Newcomen  Society  in  New  York  in  1946. 

Political  Fights  and  Local  Squabbles  in  Salem  1800-1806 
—  E.I.H.C.,  82:1;  Jan.,  1946. 

Why  Colonel  Leslie  Came  to  Salem  —  E.I.H.C.,  90:313; 
Oct,  1954. 
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Salem  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  —  Published  by  Hough¬ 
ton  Mifflin,  1933. 

Salem  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  —  Published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin,  1937. 

Salem  and  the  Indies  —  Published  by  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1947. 

Pepper  and  Pirates  —  Pubbshed  by  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1949. 

Salem  Biographies 

Richard  Derby,  Merchant  of  Salem  —  E.I.H.C.,  65:243, 
451;  66:65;  1929,  1930. 

William  Orne  —  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  LXXVI, 
May,  1942. 

Voyages  of  Salem  Vessels 

The  Ship  Martha’s  Shopping  Trip  —  American  Neptune, 
5:43;  Jan.,  1945. 

Voyage  of  the  Margaret  —  American  Antiquarian  Society 
Proceedings  n.  s.  54:313;  Oct.,  1944. 

Adventure  of  the  Ketch  John  —  American  Neptune,  4:18; 
Jan.,  1944. 

Loss  of  the  Ship  Essex  in  1806  —  E.I.H.C.  77:299; 
Oct.,  1941. 

The  Attack  on  the  Marquis  —  American  Neptune,  9:239; 
Oct.,  1949. 

Contemporary  Salem  Sketches 

Salem  in  the  Nineties  —  1937.  Privately  printed.  Lim¬ 
ited  to  200  copies. 

Chestnut  Street  Forty  Years  Ago  —  1938.  Privately  print¬ 
ed. 

Famous  Salem  Entertainments  of  the  Nineties  —  1939. 
Privately  printed. 

Town  House  Square  in  the  Nineties  —  1940.  Privately 
printed. 

Commuting  to  Salem  and  its  Summer  Resorts  Fifty  Years 
Ago  —  E.I.H.C.,  80:99;  Apr.,  1944. 

The  Story  of  Chestnut  Street  —  North  Shore  Breeze,  June 
2,  1939. 

The  Putnam  Club  —  Privately  printed,  1941. 

Salem  in  the  Nineties  —  E.I.H.C.,  89:295;  90:17;  1953, 
1954. 
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Papers  About  Governor  Dummer  Academy 

Governor  Dummer  s  Family  and  His  School  —  E.I.H.C., 
81:35;  Jan.,  1945.  Delivered  before  the  Newbury- 
port  Historical  Society. 

Address  at  the  Dedication  of  the  Phillips  Building,  Gover¬ 
nor  Dummer  Academy,  1944.  Printed  by  the 
Academy. 

Harvard  College  and  Governor  Dummer’ s  School  —  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Vol. 
70,  1948-49. 

Historical  Address  at  the  175th  Anniversary  of  the  Found¬ 
ing  of  the  Academy  —  June  9,  1938.  Printed  by 
the  Academy. 


Family  History 
The  Stephen  Phillipses 

Deacon  Stephen  —  E.I.H.C.,  74:305;  Oct.,  1938. 
Captain  Stephen  —  E.I.H.C.,  76:97;  Apr.,  1940. 

Folks  in  Haverhill  in  1783  —  E.I.H.C.,  82:137;  Apr., 
1946.  Address  before  the  Haverhill  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,  1945. 

George  Duncan:  Emigrant  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.  —  E.I. 
H.C.,  86:247;  July,  1950. 

The  Duncans  of  Londonderry  —  Children  of  George  the 
Emigrant  —  E.I.H.C.,  87:242;  July,  1951. 
fames  Duncan  of  Haverhill,  Pack  Peddler,  Storekeeper  and 
Merchant  —  E.I.H.C.,  88:1;  Jan.,  1952. 

James  Duncan  and  Son  —  Merchants,  Capitalists,  and 
Chain  Store  Operators  —  E.I.H.C.,  89:19;  Jan., 
1953. 


Material  Edited  and  Annotated 

Journal  Kept  by  James  Duncan,  Jr.  of  Haverhill,  Mass., 
while  on  a  Journey  to  Gilmanton,  Warren,  Haverhill 
and  Lebanon,  N.  H.  in  Nov.  1806  —  E.I.H.C.,  79:1; 
Jan.,  1943. 

Journal  of  Elizabeth  Cranch  while  in  Haverhill  in  1785-6, 
E.I.H.C.,  80:1;  Jan.,  1944. 

Nathaniel  Appleton’s  Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Ship 
Concord  around  the  World  1799-1802  —  E.I.H.C., 
83:146;  Apr.,  1947. 
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Canton  Letters  1839-41  of  William  H.  Low  —  E.I.H.C., 
84:197;  July,  1948. 

Derby  Wills  and  Land  Titles  —  E.I.H.C.,  65:451;  66:65; 
1929,  1930. 

Salem  Revolutionary  Privateers  Condemned  at  Jamaica  — 
E.I.H.C.,  76:46;  January,  1940. 

A  Newburyport  Wedding,  130  Years  Ago,  by  Mrs.  Anna 
Quincy  Thaxter  Parsons  —  E.I.H.C.,  87:309;  Oct., 
1951. 

The  Doyle  Mansion;  Some  Memories  &•  Anecdotes  by  Bessie 
D.  Fabens  —  E.I.H.C.,  84:1;  Jan.,  1948. 


BENJAMIN  ROPES’  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Contributed  By  Miss  Mary  R.  Cate 


This  is  a  partial  autobiography  written  by  Benjamin 
Ropes  of  Salem,  a  descendant  of  that  George  Ropes  who 
was  living  in  Salem  in  1636.  This  Benjamin  Ropes  (Oct. 
16,  1772  -  July  29,  1845)  was  the  son  of  Lieut.  Benjamin 
Ropes,  a  Revolutionarj’  soldier,  and  of  Margaret  Symonds 
Ropes.  On  May  13,  1803,  he  married  Fanny  Wilkins  of 
Marblehead,  who  bore  him  eight  children.  Dr.  Bentley 
describes  him  in  his  Diary  (Vol.  Ill,  Dec.  22,  1809)  as 
“a  violent  Republican  and  lately  a  Selectman,  until  he  vio¬ 
lated  the  Embargo  laws;  a  speculator.” 


I  Benjamin  Ropes  born  in  Salem  Mass***  October  1772, 
of  Good  &  Pious  Parents,  When  About  Six  Years  of  age  my 
Father  Died  of  the  Camp  Fever  so  caled  which  was  brought 
into  the  Famly  by  one  of  my  Mothers  Brothers  from  Hali- 
faux.  &  left  myself  with  One  Brother  &  Sister  younger^  with 
Nothing  to  Support  us  except  what  she  could  Obtain  by 
her  Own  Industry  together  with  what  Little  assistance  we 
could  give  as  we  grew  in  years.  She  Keeping  us  at  shool 
except  when  we  could  Obtain  imployment.  When  About 
Sixteen  years  of  age  She  put  me  to  my  uncle  Samuel  Ropes 
to  Learn  the  Coopers  Trade  Keeping  my  Brother  at  home 
to  help  support  the  Famly.  I  was  to  serve  two  years  She 
finding  me  Board  &  Clothing.  I  intended  to  have  lernt  my 
Brother  the  Same  Trade  after  I  had  served  my  time  & 
laboured  at  Jornimans  Imployment  a  sufficient  time  to  be 
capable  of  so  doing  —  but  Providence  had  otherwis  De¬ 
termined. 

When  my  time  had  expired  my  Uncle  imployed  me.  I 
went  to  the  wharf  with  a  boy  in  the  month  of  January  to 
pack  a  Hogshead  of  Fish;  being  short  handed  I  exerted  my¬ 
self  beyond  my  strength  by  which  I  sprained  my  brist^  which 

1  “Brother  &  Sister:’’  James,  b.  1744:  Margaret,  b.  1776(?) 

2  “sprained  my  brist:’’  probably  an  old  name  for  tubercu¬ 
losis. 
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caused  me  to  raise  blood  every  morning  at  my  rising  from 
that  time  untill  June  following  &  Sweeting  to  a  great  Degree 
During  thee  nights.  I  found  I  grew  VVeeker  Daily,  so  that 
I  could  walk  but  a  Short  Distance  without  resting. 

I  finely  found  I  could  do  nothing  at  home  the  Hot  weath¬ 
er,  I  determined  on  a  fishing  Voyge  for  my  halth  leaving  my 
Brother  at  home  to  assist  my  Mother  &  Sister.  Accordinly 
I  engaged  with  Capt.  Ebenezer  Symonds  in  Schooner  Volant 
one  of  Mr.  VVm.  Cabots  vesails  from  whom  I  ricived  the 
Kindest  of  Treatment  both  from  the  Captain  &  Owner.  We 
sailed  from  Salem  in  the  Month  of  June  for  the  Bay  of  St. 
Lawrence  after  my  seasickness  I  found  by  change  of  Cli¬ 
mate  &  Diet  that  Appetite  improved,  but  Still  raising  some 
Blood  in  the  Mornings,  but  I  grew  in  Strength  &  by  Degrees 
the  raising  of  blood  Subsided  although  I  feel  the  wound  to 
this  Day.  When  I  returned  which  was  in  the  Month  of 
September  following,  to  my  supprise  &  grief  my  Brother  had 
lost  his  hand  During  my  absence  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun 
of  which  I  was  not  informed  till  Just  as  I  entered  the  Door, 
you  can  best  Judge  what  such  Shocking  News  must  have 
bin  to  me  a  Brother  whom  I  highly  Prized  &  considering 
my  Mothers  Support  was  cut  of.  Soon'  after  I  was  Dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Vsail  I  applied  to  my  Uncle  Samuel  Ropes 
for  imployment,  he  informed  me  he  had  a  Suffisent  Number 
of  hands  at  that  time  but  advised  me  to  go  to  work  at  my 
trade  at  the  North  Bridge,  &  he  had  no  Doubt  I  should  do 
well,  I  Observed  to  him  I  had  no  means  warwith  to  begin, 
he  said  his  Famly  was  large  &  his  business  would  but  barly 
give  him  Support,  but  advised  me  to  Call  on  one  of  my  Rich 
Relatons^  for  thirty  Dollars,  which  he  thought  would  do  for 
me  to  begin  with,  as  I  should  work  alone,  but  I  was  refused. 
I  then  Informed  him  that  I  was  refused,  he  said  he  could 
not  have  befived  it,  &  seemed  much  supprised,  as  the  One 
I  appUed  to  was  trading  to  Sea  &  would  want  my  work  in 
a  Short  time,  which  I  offered  him,  although  he  had  no 
vsails  then  at  home,  he  then  advised  to  call  on  Mr.  Mils 
Ward,^  the  then  Lumber  Merchant  which  I  did,  &  he  grant- 

3  "one  of  my  Rich  Relations:”  probably  Jerathmeel  Peirce, 
builder  of  the  Peirce  -  Nichols  house,  who  was  married  to  Sarah 
Ropes,  sister  of  Lt.  Benjamin  Ropes.  He  was  a  shipowner,  and 
family  tradition  reports  him  as  “a  little  near.” 

4  Miles  Ward. 
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ed  my  request  with  cheerfullness,  &  furnised  me  with  what 
I  then  wanted,  which  I  belive  amounted  to  about  fifteen 
or  twenty  Dollars.  I  then  went  to  work  &  the  first  call  I 
had  was  from  Cap.  John  Tucker®  an  excelent  young  Man, 
he  paid  me  so  soon  as  I  had  Done  the  Job,  which  amounted 
to  About  fifty  Dollars.  I  immideatly  paid  Mr.  Ward,  & 
had  a  suffientcy  left  to  purchase  more  Stock.  Thus  I  began 
with  nothing,  I  continued  still  at  my  Business  untill  I  was 
able  to  imploy  a  number  Jornimen,  &  some  apprentices  & 
had  a  good  run  of  work  from  a  great  part  of  the  Merchants 
in  Salem.  My  Brother  Still  lying  Idle  without  a  friend  to 
Offer  any  assistance,  so  soon  as  I  was  able  I  bult  him  a 
Small  Shop  at  the  North  Bridge  as  a  Grocery,  &  furnished 
all  the  Stock  I  could  possably  spare  which  was  about  One 
hundred  Dollars,  &  he  Took  Charge  of  it,  &  we  Joined  Stock 
&  Trade  togather,  we  then  Continued  our  business  erly  & 
late,  got  a  small  Surplus  that  we  could  Spare  with  witch  we 
bought  One  third  part  of  a  small  fishing  Scooner,  which  we 
Kept  for  two  or  three  years  &  then  sold  her  to  Mr.  Lord  of 
Ipswich,  She  not  being  profitable.  The  Next  Vesail  we  ware 
concernc  nd  in  was  the  Scooner  Lyditt^  which  we  with  George 
Bradish^  &  Mr.  Brown  bought  from  Mr.  Willson  of  Mar¬ 
blehead,  my  Brother  &  myself  holding  one  third,  we  sent 
on  fishing  voyges  for  two  years,  I  at  the  same  time  acting 
as  Storman,  imploying  her  in  the  Winter  Season  to  the 
Southward  &  West  Indias.  She  Done  tolerably  will,  at 
lingth  Mr.  Brown  wishing  to  Sell  his  third  part,  Bradish 
&  ourselves  Bought  his  part,  we  then  loaded  her  with  a 
good  Cargo  for  the  Wist  Indias,  George  Bradish  Master, 
Sailed  I  belive  in  the  Month  of  June,  for  the  Wist  Indias 
&  arrived  safe  out,  &  was  in  a  fair  prispect  for  a  Saving 
Voyge,  but  on  his  return  home,  was  tacken  by  The  french,* 
&  we  lost  Vesail  &  Cargo,  About  half  Insured.  Bradish 
Returned  home  by  the  way  of  Buffums  Corner  as  is  the 
Old  Saying,  well  now  What  is  to  be  Done,  Why  take  our 
Insuronce  Mony,  buy  another  Vesail,  and  of  a  frighting, 
well  agreed.  Bradish  Proceds  to  Boston,  buys  a  Schooner 

5  Capt.  John  Tucker. 

6  Lydia  schooner,  58  tons,  reg.  Jan.  9,  1799  and  July  5, 
1799. 

7  Often  spelled  Bradshaw. 

8  This  was  during  the  “undeclared”  war  with  France. 
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called  the  Harriet'-*  for  about  twenty  one  hundred  Dollars, 
&  proced  to  Norfolk  Virginia  for  fright,  &  Obtained  a  full 
fright  for  Kingston,  jamica,  at  which  place  he  arived  safe, 
Dehved  his  fright,  recived  his  fright  money,  and  procided 
for  New  Orleans,  &  arrived  safe  at  port,  he  then  Invests 
his  fright  mony  in  Sugar  Box  Stuf  etc,  fills  up  with  fright, 
Proceds  to  Havana,  lands  his  Cargo  in  the  hands  La  Qusta 
&  proceds  back  to  New  Orleans,  for  fright  whish  he 
Obta  [illegible]  &  Returns  to  Havana,  on  his  Return  La 
Qusta  had  faild.  Owing  him  About  three  thousand  Dollars, 
he  could  Obtain  Nothing  from  him.  Except  One  thousand 
Dollars  which  was  alowed  in  exchange  of  Visails,  La  Qusta 
had  a  Snow  which  he  Valued  at  three  thousand  Dollars, 
which  he  had  at  fright  for  her  for  Hispanola,  &  Bradish 
exchange  for  the  Snow,  allowing  him  three  thousand  & 
Valuing  thee  Scooner  at  two  thousand  Dollars,  remander 
remains  in  his  Heirs  hands  to  this  day,  &  I  never  expect  to 
Obtain  one  Cent.  Bradish  Proceds  on  his  Voyge  with  his 
fright  for  Hispanola,  &  arrives  safe,  at  Port  of  Distanation, 
Delivers  his  fright  &  procids  for  home,  on  his  pasage  was 
Taken  by  the  English,  but  they  had  a  hard  Horse  to  ride, 
for  in  a  few  Day  after  they  captured  him  he  got  the  better 
of  the  Prize  Master,  retook  his  Visail  &  Brought  her  safe 
into  Salem,  we  then  repaired  the  Snow  &  fixed  on  a  Voyge 
for  New  Orleans,  partly  on  our  Own  Account,  &  partly 
fright.  She  Sailed  I  think  in  the  Month  of  Dec',  for  New 
Orleans,  George  Bradish  Master,  Joseph  Henderson  Second 
Officer,  &  arrived  safe  at  her  port  of  Distination,  Cap.  Brad¬ 
ish  Unloaded  the  Snow,  &  reloaded  her  for  the  Havana, 
with  Sugar  Box  Stuff,  &  appointed  Joseph  Henderson  his 
first  officer  to  the  Command  for  the  Havana,  he  rem[ain]ing 
at  New  Orleans  to  Dispose  of  her  Cargo,  Henderson  Pro¬ 
ceds  on  his  Voyge,  arrives  safe  at  the  Mouth  of  the  River, 
while  thir  come  on  a  gale  of  Wind  Drove  her  on  Shore  & 
was  lost  Vesciel  &  Cargo,  partly  Insured  but  a  small  part, 
I  wrot  to  Capt.  Bradish  to  buy  Another  Vesciel  his  answer 
to  me  was  that  exprance  had  taught  him  that  he  should 
never  Obtain  any  thing  by  Trading  to  Sea, —  Thus  ends 
the  first  Campagan. 

9  Harriot  schooner,  101  tons,  reg.  Feb.  14,  1801. 
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Our  next  Adventure  was  on  board  the  Schooner  Betsy, 
David  Smith  Master,  bound  for  St.  Jago  De  Cuba,  we  had 
on  board  about  forty  Hogds  fish  some  lard  etc.  She  sailed 
from  this  in  February,  soon  after  She  Sailed  Came  on  a 
heavy  Gale  of  VV^ind  from  the  N.  E.  Drove  her  on  Shore 
at  Cape  Cod  where  She  Bulged  &  Nearly  filed  with  water. 
Lighters  took  her  Cargo  brought  it  to  Salem,  very  much 
Damiged,  we  unpacked  the  fish  put  in  on  the  Flakes  to  re¬ 
dry,  but  the  warter  had  extracted  nearly  all  the  Salt  so  that  it 
was  but  of  Little  Value,  almost  a  Totall  Loss,  No  Insurance. 
We  also  had  on  board  Cap  Cook  one  Three  Ships  St  [r]  and- 
ed  on  Cape  Cod  About  Sixteen  hundred  Dollars  worth  of 
Cococa  No  Insurance. 

We  after^vards  bought  Schooner  Betsey*®  from  Capt 
David  Smiths  Estate,  brought  her  to  the  North  River,  gave 
her  a  thourough  repair,  made  a  Brig  of  her.  Chartered  one 
half  of  her  for  a  Voyge  to  France,  to  Cap  Jon*  Mason,  loaded 
the  Other  half  our  selves.  She  Went  the  Voyge  &  Returned 
safe,  we  afterward  loaded  her  again  for  France.  She  pro- 
ceded  on  the  Voyge  &  Returned  safe,  made  two  tolerable 
good  Voyges,  we  then  Chartered  one  half  of  her  to  Capt. 
James  Tilsen  [Silver?]  for  a  Voyge  to  the  Havanah,  loading 
the  Other  half  ourselves.  She  Sailed  in  the  Month  of  May, 
&  in  Nine  Days  out  was  stranded  on  Ubico  riff  Near  the 
Havanah,  Vesal  &  Most  of  the  Cargo  lost,  partly  insured, 
here  we  had  a  prospect  of  a  Great  Voyge  having  on  board 
Sattins  &  other  articles  which  agreeable  to  Letters  ricived 
but  the  evening  before  1  heard  of  her  loss  —  must  have 
paid  a  Griat  fright,  &  Sugar  Low  thein,  &  in  great  Demand 
here,  — 

About  this  time  we  chartered  one  half  of  the  Schooner 
Good  Intent^^  She  went  one  Voyge  to  Europe  with  Cargo 
of  Grain,  Returned  safe  Small  Voyge,  &  one  Voyge  to 
Havanah  Saving  Voyge.  We  then  fixed  on  a  Voyge  to  St. 
Thomas  &  Laguria,  with  Orderes  to  Procede  to  St.  Jago  De 
Cuba,  Provided  She  could  not  Obtain  Admitance  at  Laguria, 
Accordingly  She  saild,  I  belive  in  the  Month  of  August, 
Arived  Saft  at  St.  Thomas,  Sold  part  of  her  Cargo  at  St. 
Thomas,  &  Proceded  for  Lagurra,  agreeabl  to  Instructions, 

10  Betsey  brig,  121  tons,  rcg.  Jan.  7,  1804  and  May  7,  1806. 

1 1  Good  Intent  schooner,  89  tons,  James  Silver,  master. 
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on  her  arrival  the  Port  was  Shut  against  Trade  from  Amer¬ 
ica,  of  course  She  Proceded  for  St.  Jago  De  Cuba,  when 
within  About  two  Mils  of  her  Port  was  tacken  by  A  French 
Privatier,  Carid  to  St.  Jago  De  Cuba,  Tacken  Possion  of  by 
the  Spanish  Goverment,  Who  Ordered  the  Cap  &  Crew 
on  Shore,  the  Captain  Abanbonded  her,  &  Returned  home. 
She  Sold  from  one  third  to  half  of  her  Cargo  at  St.  Thomas, 
for  which  She  had  on  board  between  Seven  &  eight  thousand 
Dollars  in  Spicia,  which  was  Deposited  in  the  Royal  Treas¬ 
ury,  thus  we  lost  Vesail  &  Cargo.  About  half  Isured,  we 
endevored  to  Obtain  Indemnification  from  goverment 
under  the  late  Triaty  with  Spain,  but  was  regected. 

The  Next  Vesail  was  Scooner  Aphia,^'^  whom  we  Bought 
from  George  Nichols  &  Benj.  A.  Peirce,  for  which  we  gave 
them  About  two  Thousand  l^llars.  Sent  one  Season  a  fish¬ 
ing,  Joseph  Henderson  Commander,  made  a  Small  Voyge, 
we  then  sold  one  third  of  her  to  Issac  N.  Chapman,  who 
went  one  Voyge  to  France  &  two  to  the  Wist  Indias  fair 
Voyges,  Anxious  to  get  some  Redress  for  the  Good  Intent, 
We  loaded  the  Scooner  Aphia  for  Martinque  &  Gaudulop, 
with  fish.  Flour,  etc  Isaac  Champman,  Master,  Joseph  Hen¬ 
derson  Passanger,  She  Accordingly  Sailed  for  Marntincque 
Arived  Safe,  found  a  good  markett.  Sold  &  loaded  with 
Sugar  &  Coffee,  &  was  macking  a  Good  Voyge,  She  Sailed 
for  Gaudelope  arivied  Safe,  but  before  Capt  Hinderson  left 
the  Schooner,  their  came  on  a  Huricane,  we  expect  she  sunk 
at  her  Anchors,  as  we  never  heard  any  thing  from  her  after¬ 
wards,  was  lost  Crew,  Vesail  &  Cargo,  She  was  partly  In- 
surd.  About  this  time  I  bought  one  half  of  the  Brig  Friend¬ 
ship  She  went  a  Number  of  Voyges  to  Different  Parts  of 
the  World,  made  Some  fair  Voyges  &  some  Ordinary,  We 
finly  Sold  her. 

The  Next  Vesel  that  my  Brother  &  myself  Bought  was 
the  Ship  Mary,^*  from  John  Norris  Esq,  for  which  we  gave 
him  five  Thousand  Dollars,  Sold  One  third  part  of  her  to 
Captain  Wm.  Lander,  Who  went  her  Commander,  The 
first  Voyge  was  to  the  Southward  for  a  fright,  which  She 
Obtained  for  Europe,  &  Returned  home  Touching  at  Moga- 

12  Aphia  whooner,  77  tons,  reg.  Sept.  8,  1804. 

13  Mary  ship,  176  tons,  reg.  Mar.  23,  1807,  William  Lan¬ 
der,  master. 
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dore  for  Investment  of  her  fright  Mony,  which  She  invested 
in  goat  Skins  etc  &  Returned  to  Salem,  From  the  Prospect, 
we  Determined  on  a  Voyge  to  Mogadore,  &  immidiatly 
purched  Such  articles  as  we  Judged  would  best  answer  the 
Markett,  &  Determined  on  Dispatch  as  fast  as  posable,  as 
Capt  Holman  was  bound  to  the  Sams  port,  and  About  ready 
to  Sail  When  Captain  Lander  arrived,  we  got  thee  Ship 
in  Order  as  fast  as  posable.  On  Monday  Morning  the  Ship  lay 
at  the  wharfe,  with  no  Person  belonging  to  her  except  the 
Captain,  with  her  galimat  Strack,  having  bin  hauled  from 
the  graring  ways  the  Sautirday  Night  Previous,  I  says  to 
Capt  Lander,  if  you  say  yes,  we  will  have  the  Ship  ready 
for  Sea  by  Night,  he  Laughed  &  thought  it  not  Posable, 
you  get  the  mate  &  Crew  &  yourself  Ready,  &  we  will  have 
the  Ship  loaded  &  Ready  before  we  Sleep,  Cap  Lander  left 
us  to  engage  his  Mate  &  Crew  &  found  &  engaged  them  in 
a  Short  time,  having  his  Mate  &  part  of  the  Crew  that  was 
with  him  the  last  Voyge,  We  Immediaty  set  at  work  load¬ 
ing  the  Ship,  One  gang  putting  the  riging  in  Order  &  bind¬ 
ing  sales.  One  in  the  whole  Stowing,  &  One  on  the  Deck 
&  wharf  to  hand  them  the  goods  so  fast  as  they  could  stow 
them;  befor  twelve  Oclock  at  Night  the  Ship  was  ready  for 
Sea,  &  before  two  Oclocke  in  the  Morning  her  papers  ware 
all  Complet  &  handed  to  Captain  Lander,  who  went  to  Sea 
on  W'ednday  morning  following.  The  Wind  being  to  the 
Estwerd  on  Tusday,  &  arrived  in  port  One  or  two  Days  Pre¬ 
vious  to  Captain  Holmans  arriving,  the  reason  I  am  thus 
Particular,  is  because,  I  do  not  belive  the  like  was  ever  done 
in  Salem,  before,  or  Since.  Captain  Lander  ware  to  pro- 
cede  from  this  to  Mogedore,  purchase  a  Cargo  of  Almond 
Miats,  &  Procede  to  Amsterdam  in  Holland,  She  arived 
safe  at  Amsterdam,  Sold  her  Cargo  tolerably  well,  &  was 
in  a  fair  way  for  a  Saving  Voyge,  after  She  had  landed  her 
Cargo,  &  ballisted  for  home,  thir  came  on  a  Gale  of  Wind, 
drove  her  on  Shore,  &  She  was  lost,  the  largest  part  of  her 
Cargo  being  in  Spiccia,  about  eightean  thousand  Dollars  was 
saved.  Cap  Lander  Came  home  Pasanger,  —  Partly  insured. 

Wm.  P.  Symonds  &  myself  Chartered  for  Some  time  one 
half  of  the  brig  Martha,^*  we  Finly  bought  one  half  of  her, 
from  James  Silver  &  Curtis  Searl,  She  Made  a  Number  of 

14  Martha  brigantine,  110  tons,  reg.  Dec.  3,  1807  and  May  1, 
1809. 
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Voyges  some  good  &  some  bad,  &  was  at  Last  Stranded  on 
the  Horse  Shoe  so  called  near  New  York,  almost  a  Total 
Loss,  Thus  I  have  ennumerted  the  Principle  Losses,  al¬ 
though  thier  are  Some  Minor  Ones  that  I  have  not  Men- 
tined,  &  Althought  we  had  met  with  such  a  Multiplcty  of 
Losses,  &  seemed  to  us  hard  to  bear  them,  yet  we  had 
anough  left  to  pay  every  Cent  we  Owed,  &  Surplus  left. 
Provided  we  had  ben  Delt  with  Fairly,  or  as  one  Man  ought 
to  do  by  Another,  But  O  that  Fatale  day  the  fourth  of 
June  1810  — 

we  then  had  on  hand  one  half  Brig  Independance,  Brig 
Argus,  &  Schooner  Saucy  Jack  at  Sea  only.  Independence  & 
Argus  lying  at  the  wharf.  &  I  Judged  we  had  a  Suffisincy 
of  Goods  in  Store  to  pay  every  Cent  we  Owed,  &  had  Pro¬ 
vided  we  had  bin  Dealt  fairly  by,  1  shoud  say,  I  could  have 
Obtained  betwin  twenty  &  thirty  thousand  Dollars,  for  what 
Neated  only  betwen  Nine  &  Ten  thousand  Dollars,  after 
Deducting  Such  a  Multiplicty  of  Alowanabl  Charges,  the 
Coffee  for  One  article,  when  Tacken  from  us,  was  worth 
2  Set.  pd.  When  sold  only  brought  12  &  13  ct,  thus  we  ware 
sackirfised  &  without  a  cause,  1  found  the  times  ware  grow¬ 
ing  Dificcut,  &  Observed  to  Capt  Willman,  that  1  was 
Determind  never  to  send  Another  Cent  to  Sea,  untill  every 
Dollar  we  Owed  was  paid,  if  requsted,  then  had  a  Number 
of  Rcspectabl  Merchants  Failed  Arround  Us,  &  1  was  De¬ 
termined  not  be  caught  in  the  Trap,  of  course  We  ware 
paying  our  Debts  so  fast  as  we  could  Sell  our  Goods  to  Ad- 
antage,  I  should  say  we  had  paid  three  fourths  of  them. 
We  Owed  the  Essex  Bank  a  large  Sum,  we  had  paid,  as 
also  the  Salem  &  Beverly  Banks,  we  had  paid  all  except  one 
Note,  &  cosiderabl  many  Individuals  we  had  paid,  &  ware 
paying  so  fast  as  we  posably  could,  &  every'  one  would  have 
had  their  pay,  &  left  us  some  Stock,  bisides  our  Shipping, 
as  w'e  had  Cosiderable  Demands  against  Others,  But  I 
say  again  O  that  Fatell  Day  the  4th  of  June  1810 

We  Owed  Richard  Manning*®  a  Sum  of  Mony,  which  we 

15  Richard  Manning  (1776-1813)  ran  the  stage  coaches  from 
Salem  to  Boston.  His  daughter  Elizabeth  was  the  mother  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Manning  was  hard 

Eressed  in  1810  because  of  the  needs  of  his  widowed  daughter  and 
er  young  family.  Ironically,  some  of  the  descendants  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Ropes  and  Richard  Manning  became  close  friends. 
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hired  of  him  during  the  Embargo,  paid  him  twelve  pr.  Cent 
for,  &  renewed  the  Notes  every  Sixty  days,  it  happened 
the  Notes  ware  Due  the  Sauturday  Previous  to  the  4th  of 
June,  Artillery  Election  day,  I  caled  in  the  evining  of 
Sauturday,  to  pay  him  the  Intrest,  he  remarked  to  me  he 
should  like  to  have  us  pay  him  part  of  our  Notes,  he  Said 
he  would  take  it  in  Coffee  at  a  fair  price,  1  told  him  I  had 
not  the  lest  Ojection,  &  that  Cap  Willman  was  going  to 
Boston  on  Mondy  &  would  return  in  the  evening,  &  on 
Tuesday  we  would  attend  to  it,  Capt  Wellman  Proceds  to 
Boston  on  Monday,  I  met  Mr.  Dutch  by  the  wharf,  with 
Cap  Gamaiel  Hodges,  he  remarked  he  had  a  Demand  against 
us,  &  Wished  me  to  go  to  the  Store,  1  asked  him  from  whom 
the  Demand  was  from,  he  says  from  Cap  Hodges,  I  told 
him  1  did  not  owe  him  any  thing,  &  asked  him  to  let  me 
see  it,  1  then  found  it  was  Manings  Paper,  I  left  them, 
&  went  Immidiatry  to  Mr.  Manning,  found  him  at  home, 
&  asked  him  what  he  ment  by  such  triatment,  told  him  it 
was  shamful,  asked  him  if  he  did  not  agree  to  Wait  till 
Capt  Wellman  Returned  from  Boston,  &  then  tache  Coffee, 
he  says  yes,  but  I  had  a  Chance  to  Dispose  of  your  paper, 
&  have  done  it,  well  Sir  1  cant  Say  but  you  have  ruined 
me,  &  left  him,  upon  this  every  Demand  that  was  Due, 
was  Sued,  mechncks  and  all,  we  then  had  but  one  Vesail 
at  Sea,  Schooner  Saucy  Jack,  which  we  conveyed  (her)  to 
a  man  in  town,  with  which  he  took  of  all  the  Suits  againt 
us  Except  Hodges  for  About  three  thousand  Dollars,  —  had 
I  have  had  any  Idia  of  this  tacking  Plan,  we  should  have 
asigned  our  property,  when  1  expt  it  would  have  Neated 
nearly  Truplle,  to  what  it  did  in  the  way  it  was  Sekrefised, 
When  the  failers  took  place  in  this  town,  I  suffered  Con¬ 
siderable  by  indorsing,  1  paid  A  Number  of  Notes  at  the 
Bank  &  Elsware  for  which  1  never  recived  one  Cent,  I  have 
bad  Paper  &  Demands  on  hand  to  the  Amount  of  thirty 
thousand  Dollars,  I  had  pretty  Little  estate.  House  &  land 
Situted  in  Williams  Street,  which  I  lost,  all  but  a  trifle, 
by  endorsing  Lemuel  Paysons  Note,  Payson  had  a  Note 
Signed  by  himself  &  endorsed  by  Albert  Grey,  for  which 
he  wished  to  Obtain  thee  Mony,  Cap  Peter  Lander  would 
furnish  it,  on  Condision,  1  would  become  the  Second  En¬ 
dorser,  which  I  concented  to,  as  I  did  in  all  Other  casses 
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when  ever  1  was  requsted,  Payson  gave  me  a  Policy  of 
Insurence  for  Security,  but  the  Captain  Deveiated  from  his 
instructions,  the  Prof)erty  was  lost,  &  lost  my  Estate,  without 
reciving  one  Cent,  Except  one  Hat,  I  expect  the  Mony 
belonged  to  Mr.  Wm.  Gray,  as  Mr.  Grey’s  heirs  now  Owns 
the  Estate.  My  Brother  also  had  three  Pieces  of  Real  Estate 
in  North  Salem,  by  which  he  lost  Considerable  Sum  of 
Mony,  The  Mason  place,  he  bought  for  Which  he  was  to 
pay  Fifty  five  hundred  Dollars,  on  reciving  the  Deid,  he 
paid  two  thousand  Dollars,  &  gave  a  Mortarge  for  thee 
ballance,  but  Real  Estate  Depriccating  In  Value,  it  sold  for 
barly  anough  to  pay  the  Morgage  he  lost  the  two  thousand 
Dollars,  he  also  bought  the  Tredwell  place  at  the  Horse 
pasture  so  Called,  &  he  &  VVm.  P.  Symonds  bought  the 
Corner  lot  Opposite  Groces  Corner,  by  these  Purchases  he 
also  lost,  he  says  about  three  thousand  Dollars,  in  the  whole, 
Thire  are  two  losses  which  I  have  not  Mentioned  Hereto¬ 
fore,  One  the  Schooner  Hero,  W-m  Upton  master,  Capt  Well¬ 
man  with  myself  Chartered  one  half  from  Jeduther  Upton 
he  loaded  the  Other  half,  for  the  West  Indias,  During  the 
Voryge  the  Captain  Died,  She  went  into  St  Bartholews, 
the  Goverment  took  Charge  of  the  Vesail  &  Cargo,  appoint¬ 
ed  an  Aggent,  &  he  Disposed  of  the  whole  as  he  pleased. 
Crediting  about  Eighteen  hundred  Dollars,  for  which  we 
never  recived  one  Cent,  I  cannot  here  State  how  much  we 
lost  but  say  a  very  bad  Voyge,  — 

We  had  on  board  the  Bark  Pacific,  an  adventure,  of 
Tobaco  &  Logwowood,  She  was  taken  by  the  Deans,  Car¬ 
ried  into  Norway,  Condemned  Vesail  &  Cargo,  No  Insur¬ 
ance,  the  Captain  of  the  Barque  Beckett,  remined  with 
her  till  the  Cargo  was  Sold,  &  he  informed  me  that  our 
goods  sold  for  upw'ards  of  Ten  Thousand  Dollars,  — 

Thus  1  have  Detailed  some  of  the  Losses  &  Crosses  of 
two,  of  the  Most  unfunate  Creators,  I  belive  I  may  say, 
that  their  is  in  this  Tow'n,  &  belive  thier  are  not  many,  but 
what  like  job,  would  have  cursed  the  Day  of  thir  birth,  & 
would  have  got  from  existance  as  soon  as  posable,  but  I 
will  not  ripine  at  the  hand  of  Providence,  I  had  the  Vanity 
to  think,  that  I  had  as  many  friends  as  any  one,  but  I  find 
it  all  a  Delusion,  for  when  the  Hours  of  Darkness  &  Dis¬ 
tress  came  on,  they  liek  the  Diciples,  all  forsook  me  and 
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fled,  &  those  I  had  befreinded  the  most  ware  my  worst 
Enemies.  Now  what  shall  I  do,  having  lost  &  given  up 
all  my  Property,  look  at  me  a  sight  anough  to  melt  a  hart 
of  Stone,  with  a  Famly  of  Small  Children,*®  without  a 
Dollar  warewith  to  Support  them.  House  &  all  gone.  No 
Friend  that  care  to  give  me  any  Assistance,  or  imployment. 
What  Shall  I  do,  famly  a  Suffering,  myself  no  Peace,  almost 
Driven  to  Distraction,  but  I  will  Trust  in  God  for  Vain  is 
the  help  of  Man 

About  this  time  the  War  came  on,  &  being  Friendly  to 
the  goverment,  that  Goverment  I  allways  mean  to  Sup¬ 
port,  &  which  I  have  Spent  time  &  Mony  to  Support,  I 
voluntied  my  Services,  to  the  Support  of  my  Country,  I  re- 
cived  a  Commision  as  a  Captain,  which  I  accepted  with 
cherfulness,  &  called  on  Heaven,  to  Support  &  Protect,  my 
Infant  famly,  for  I  Knew  it  was  usless  to  Call  on  Man,  I 
had  held  a  Commison  as  Captain  in  the  Millitia  for  the 
Space  of  Ten  Years,  which  Cost  me  a  heavy  tax,  besides, 
a  great  deal  of  time,  &  Trouble,  The  first  Duty  I  was 
called  to,  was  the  recruting  Service,  which  I  persued  to  the 
bist  of  my  Ability.  Policits  runing  high,  I  met  with  great 
Opposion,  &  111  Treatment,  the  Enemies  of  Goverment, 
giving  me  Abusive  Langgue,  hising  me,  as  I  pased  the 
Streets,  but  None  of  those  things  moved  me,  for  I  Knew 
I  was  Defending  thee  rights  of  my  Country,  a  Country 
Dearer  to  me  than  Life,  or  I  should  Never  have  offered  my 
life  in  its  Support,  &  I  was  Determined,  if  life  was  spared, 
to  persiviere  to  the  End,  after  recruting  a  large  Number 
of  Men,  &  that  two  with  a  great  Deal  of  Labour  &  Fetigue, 
the  Opposion,  opposing  with  all  their  Strength,  the  enlisting 
of  Men,  I  ricived  the  Pleasing  Order  from  Coin.  Tuttle,  to 
repair  to  Greenbush  in  the  State  of  New  Yorke,  with  a  De¬ 
tachment  then  at  Charlstown,  but  before  I  marched,  I  re- 
cived  a  Counter  Order,  to  repair  to  the  Cantonement  at 
Pittsfield,  &  report  myself  to  the  Commanding  Officer  at 
that  Post,  On  this  march  as  hertofore,  I  met  some  friends 
&  Some  Enemies,  On  my  arrivale  I  reported  myself  to 
Coni.  Aspinwall,  the  then  Comanding  Officer,  who  gave 
an  Order  to  tache  Charge  of  the  Cantomment,  as  he  was 

16  “a  Family  of  Small  Children:”  Benjamin  Gardner,  b. 
1804;  Fanny  Willdns,  b.  1806;  Henry  James,  b.  1809. 
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Ordered  to  the  Frinteer,  the  Counter  Order  from  Coni. 
Tuttle  was  now  explained  to  me,  I  remained  at  Pittsfield 
some  Months,  When  I  was  relived  by  Captain  Foster,  & 
recived  an  Order  to  procide  to  the  Froontir,  I  immediatly 
comminced  my  march,  with  all  the  Troops  that  belonged 
to  the  21st  Regt,  that  was  at  that  Post,  I  was  on  this 
March  from  the  last  of  Febaury,  till  the  1 1th  of  April,  when 
we  went  into  Tents  at  Buffalo,  here  we  lay  untill  the  2d 
of  July,  at  Night,  Under  the  Command  of  Genl.  Brown, 
The  Orders  that  we  driled  under  ware  as  follow  at  Revelee 
which  was  at  day  fight,  thee  Whole  Armey  ware  on  Drill, 
except  What  ware  on  Guard,  they  Drlied  from  that  time 
untill  Seven  Oclock,  when  they  ware  Dismised  for  Refres- 
ment,  at  Nine  Oclock  the  whole  Ware  on  Prarade,  Guards 
Turned  of,  &  Troops  Dismised,  at  10  Oclock,  the  whole 
of  the  Troops  aut  again  to  Drill  till  12  Oclock,  by  Com¬ 
panies,  Troops  Dismised  for  Dinner,  at  2  Oclock,  again  the 
whole  out  for  Drill,  by  Reghtmets,  Brigades,  &  Divesision, 
Drill  till  5  Oclock,  at  6  Oclock  the  Commisiond  Officers, 
drill  the  Non  Commisiond  Officers,  one  hour,  &  at  Sunsett, 
the  whole  Army  out  for  evening  rool  call,  in  Adition  to  this. 
Guard,  Police,  &  washing  Duty,  when  I  was  on  Duty, 
either  as  Officer  of  the  day,  or  Guard,  my  Company  was 
Commanded  by  my  Sergent,  as  I  had  no  Commisioned 
Officer  attached  to  me  not  two  months,  all  the  time  I  was 
on  the  Froentiers, 

At  evening  rool  call  on  the  Second  of  July  1814  we 
ware  Ordered  to  cross  Into  Canidia  at  the  foot  of  lake  Erie 
General  Scoot  with  the  first  Brigade  all  below  &  Genl  Riply 
with  the  Second  brigade  abouve  fort  Erie,  I  belonged  to  the 
Second  Brigade  Commanding  a  Company  in  the  bold  21st 
Rigimint  we  ware  from  evining  rool  call  untill  the  Next 
Morning  6  Oclocke  before  the  whole  of  the  Second  Brigade 
ware  Landed  on  the  Canadia  Shore  we  thin  filed  of  though 
the  Woods  untill  we  Met  the  first  Brigade  inclosing  the  fort 
from  right  to  lift  the  Margin  of  the  lake  being  in  front 
their  ware  a  few  Disha  [Discharges?]  from  the  Artiliry 
both  from  the  Enimy  &  oursilves.  Genl.  Brown  then  De¬ 
manded  a  Surrender  of  the  fort  which  the  Enimy  Concented 
to  I  should  say  about  four  Oclock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
then  took  Charge  of  the  Prisonirs  Marched  Opposit  to  black 
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rocke  under  the  Tune  of  Yonca  Doodle  &  Transportid  theem 
across  the  Niagara  river  in  boats  to  the  Amerian  Shore  we 
left  at  Fort  Eri  One  Company  of  Artiliry  Under  Comand 
of  Capt  Williams  &  incam pited  that  Night  Opposite  black 
Rock  I  was  detailed  that  Night  as  brigade  Officere  of  the 
Day  &  had  to  Visit  the  Picqut  Guards  twice  During  the 
Night,  the  Next  Morning  being  July  4th  we  fired  at  Fort 
Eri  a  National  Salute  About  Noon  the  first  Brigade  Marched 
for  Chippawa  in  pirsut  of  the  Enimy  &  had  some  Scursh- 
ming  with  them  Near  Chippawa,  the  Second  Brigade 
Under  Genl  Riply  cominced  its  March  about  the  midle  of 
the  afternoon  in  the  evining  thier  came  on  a  thunder  Storm 
&  rained  very  havey  which  made  it  bad  marching  as  the 
roads  were  princply  Clay,  About  midnight  we  arrived  at 
Strutsfilds  near  the  Chippawa  River  after  Detailing  &  post¬ 
ing  the  guards  we  ha[d]  Liberty  to  lie  down  on  the  ground 
for  two  or  three  hours  which  was  coverd  with  water  owing 
to  the  Clayey  surfise,  this  was  the  first  rist  that  I  had  re- 
cived  from  the  Night  of  the  first  Inst.  &  it  was  very  switt 
athough  wit  &  Lying  as  it  ware  on  the  water 

About  eight  Oclock  in  the  Morning  I  was  Detailed  to  on 
the  Advance  piquet  No  one  I  caled  on  Genl  Riply  told 
him  I  bin  on  Duty  three  Nights  &  t^vo  Days  &  was  afrid 
I  should  not  be  able  to  do  my  Duty,  although  I  would  go 
with  cherfulness,  his  answer  was  as  you  are  Detailed  you 
had  better  go  &  thier  Shall  no  Detail  be  made  you  may 
tacke  your  own  Company  from  the  line  which  Cocisted  of 
betwin  Sivnty  &  eighty  min  &  you  Shall  be  relived  at  Sun¬ 
set.  About  eight  Oclock  I  moved  with  my  Company  to 
relive  Capt.  Hinderson  of  the  first  Brigade  with  Sixty  rounds 
pr  Man  when  I  was  leaving  the  Camp  Capt  Triat  Com¬ 
manding  piqut  No  4  was  Driven  from  his  post  by  the 
Indians  our  Artilry  then  Opened  on  the  Indians  &  Dove 
them  into  the  Woods.  Capt  Triat  used  his  best  exertions 
but  in  Vain  untill  they  had  retreated  a  Considerable  Dis¬ 
tance  I  arrived  at  my  Post  &  relived  the  Other  guard  Cap 
Towson  with  his  Company  of  Artilry  was  also  Ordered  to 
Support  the  guard  was  Situated  at  an  Old  Log  House  near 
the  road  I  immedatly  recorntireed  [reconnoitered?]  the 
ground  &  found  it  not  safe  to  Keep  on  post  not  more  than 
one  Centinel  but  indivore  to  Keep  the  enemy  at  bay  with 
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Patrols  under  Charge  of  Non  Commisoned  Officers,  1 
imideatley  tore  away  the  Side  of  the  House  that  faced  the 
Enimy  as  I  also  built  a  brestworke  across  the  road  to  river 
which  was  but  a  Short  Distance  we  had  considerable 
Scurmishing  the  foornoon  So  much  that  I  sent  to  Camp 
before  the  Action  became  Generl  for  a  Cask  of  Cartirgs 
after  Dinner  Generel  Brown  Viseted  me  gave  me  Orders  to 
call  in  my  Patrols  Saying  he  had  Ordered  a  forse  into  the 
woods  of  Indians  &  Volninters  Suffisent  to  bring  in  the 
Enemys  Advance  which  was  on  the  South  Side  of  the  River 
The  Enemy  burnt  all  the  buldings  on  the  South  side  of  the 
river  whch  wen  we  Saw  we  expected  the  enemy  ware  on 
the  retreat  while  Generl  Brown  was  with  me  Our  Indian 
&  Volintiers  Met  the  Enemies  Indians  &  Advance  in  the 
woods  within  Muskett  Shot  of  us  at  which  the  Indians  gave 
a  dreadful  Yell  &  battle  commencd  Genl  Brown  hasted  To 
Camp  rode  out  with  his  Aids  pased  the  guard  a  Short  Dis¬ 
tance  &  returned  Saying  to  me  the  enemy  ware  in  forse 
across  the  River  returned  to  Camp  ordered  the  first  brigade 
to  Advance  the  battle  in  the  woods  Continuing  but  before 
the  first  Brigade  advanced  to  the  plien  the  Enemy  had  got 
the  ground  Displaid  thir  Colmn  thir  right  resting  on  the 
woods,  thir  left  on  the  Niagura  rivir,  so  soon  as  the  Enmy 
had  uncovered  their  Artilery  they  Cominced  a  full  fire  on 
our  Guard  also  Cap  Tuvson  opened  on  them,  with  great 
Fury  &  Genl  Scoot  advancing  after  he  had  crosed  a  Small 
Creek  that  lay  in  the  rear  of  the  guard  he  half  weeld  to  the 
lift  to  meet  him  thir  Artillery  then  changed  thir  Direction 
of  fire.  In  the  rear  of  Scott  Towson  advancd,  so  soon  as 
uncoved  Contind  his  fire  Scoot  advanced  on  the  plain  Dis¬ 
plaid  his  Colmn  &  action  became  Generel  —  I  fell  in  with 
guard  on  the  left  of  his  first  Bettalion  The  Second  Brigade 
ware  at  this  time  advanceing  through  the  Woods  to  Attack 
the  Enemey  on  his  right  Flank  &  Cut  of  his  retreat  but  ther 
broke  &  fell  Backe  &  reformed  but  Stood  but  a  Short  time 
then  broke  in  Confussion  &  retreated  across  the  Bridge  to 
his  works  before  the  Second  Brigade  could  get  in  their  reare 
had  they  have  Stood  thirty  Minuats  longer  I  have  no  Doubt 
we  should  have  made  Sterling  of  the  whole  we  pursed  them 
to  Near  the  bridge  which  they  had  Droped  the  Center  of, 
which  lie  in  front  of  their  works  they  Opened  thier  Artil- 
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liry  without  much  Effect  Genl  Brown  finly  Ordered  the 
Troops  to  return  to  Camp  or  to  use  his  own  words  So  good 
&  so  good  we  may  as  will  return  to  Camp  we  lost  in  Killed 
&  wounded  About  four  hundred  men  &  1  expect  the  enemy 
lost  six  hundred,  thery  had  a  betallion  of  the  Royal  Scoots 
excelent  Troops  with  Egeyept  Marked  on  their  brest  Plats 
this  betallein  suffered  Greatly,  Our  Doctr  was  verry  angery 
after  the  Action  the  Enemy  hove  a  Cannon  Shot  through 
his  Marque  in  which  lay  his  Hospital  Stores  Struck  a  Cask 
wine  &  he  lost  the  whole, 

I  fell  back  to  my  guard  post  the  Troops  fell  back  to  Camp, 
About  Ten  Oclock  at  Night  came  out  a  Relief  of  the  guard 
but  Skipt  me  on  till  the  Next  Day  at  3  Oclock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  when  I  was  rileved.  All  the  Doctors  in  the  army  ware 
immedeaty  implyed  Dresing  the  woonded  &  when  I  left  the 
guard  at  3  Oclock  they  had  not  Dressed  our  Own  Men  & 
None  of  Eneny.  maney  of  the  woonded  died  that  Night 
&  the  groans  of  the  livining  was  Shocking,  I  went  into 
the  house  ware  they  ware  Dresing,  their  was  not  a  room  in 
the  house  but  what  they  had  a  man  on  the  Table  amphetat- 
ing  evcept  one  in  which  ware  a  Number  of  Britsh  Officers 
Prisoners  this  battle  was  fought  on  the  fifth  of  July  1814 — 

We  then  set  at  work  to  get  a  road  through  The  Woods 
Abouve  the  Enimies  works  I  think  ware  about  four  Days 
I  shoud  Judge  a  Distance  of  about  four  Mils  I  think  on 
the  fifth  Day  we  commenced  our  march  in  the  Morning 
thourogh  this  road  in  Order  to  heave  a  Bridge  across  the 
rivir  abouve  their  Works  &  batterjs  TTie  first  Brigade  re¬ 
maining  in  Camp  we  got  through  the  woods  to  the  bank 
of  the  river  whare  their  was  a  farm  I  should  Say  About 
two  Oclock  in  the  afternoon  we  Immediaty  Commenced 
Cutting  Trees  I  should  Say  with  One  hundred  Men  whch 
gave  the  Alarm  to  the  enemy  they  brought  their  force  in 
front  of  wher  we  had  began  the  bridge  and  which  our  Ar¬ 
tillery  Opposed  the  Infantiry  being  imployed  bulding  the 
Bridge  with  the  fencing  Rails  from  the  farm  &  the  trees 
we  Cut,  at  this  time  Genl  Scott  atacked  thier  Workes  with 
his  Arttilery  we  Continued  building  the  Bridge  till  narly 
half  across  the  river,  when  to  our  astonishment  the  enemey 
retreated  &  left  their  Works  heaving  thir  Cannon  into  the 
river  excpt  what  they  could  Cary  of,  we  then  marched 
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Down  the  river  Abrest  of  their  works  &  crossed  the  river 
in  boats  which  took  us  from  that  time  untill  the  Next 
Morning  eight  Oclock  —  we  then  pursued  the  enemy  to 
Quenston  &  fort  George  ware  they  made  a  Stand  —  We 
besiged  fort  George  three  or  four  Days  &  then  fell  back  by 
the  way  of  Quenston  to  Chippawa  the  Eneny  had  on 
Quenston  bights  a  Small  Jarrison  whch  Dispersed  on  our 
Approch,  here  we  reeved  an  Order  to  transport  all  our 
baggage  across  the  river  to  Lewestown  except  a  Shirt  and 
Knapsack  to  a  Man,  at  this  time  1  lost  part  of  my  bagage, 
we  then  Continued  our  March  arrived  at  Chippawa  before 
Sunset  &  Encamped  for  the  Night,  Placing  our  guards  on 
the  North  Side  of  the  River,  we  encamping  on  the  South 
The  Next  day  being  the  25th  of  July  General  Scott  with 
the  first  brigade  advened  for  Quenston  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  afternon  when  he  had  advanced  About  two  Mils 
he  met  thcr  enemy  &  dredfull  Conflict  commenced  the 
Second  Brigade  ware  out  for  evening  rool  call  we  Im- 
midatly  ran  to  his  Support  &  battle  became  Generl  the 
enemey  retreated  some  Distance  when  the  21st  Regiment 
Under  General  Miller  charged  their  Park  of  Arttilerv’  & 
Carried  the  whole,  theer  Arttily  was  Stationed  on  a  rise  of 
ground  in  which  was  a  Church  &  hurrying  ground  full  of 
Graves,  the  enemy  finding  he  had  lost  his  Arttilerv'  made 
some  Desperat  Charges  to  retacke  it  &  gain  the  rise  of 
ground  but  all  in  Vain  for  our  Min  fought  like  bull  dogs 
so  close  did  they  charge  that  the  fire  from  their  Discharges 
would  seem  to  strike  our  faces.  Generals  Brown  &  Scott 
ware  wounded  &  left  the  field  Genl  Miller  lost  his  Horse, 
I  belive  Genl  Riply  was  the  Only  Officer  that  remained 
Mounted  I  expected  to  see  him  fall  as  the  enemy  fired 
Over  in  their  Discharges  he  had  part  of  his  hat  case  shot 
from  his  hat,  our  rear  rank  Kneled  &  fired  betwen  the 
fils,  toward  Midnight  the  Enemy  seemed  to  have  withdraw 
&  thier  was  an  Order  from  Camp  for  us  to  fall  back,  which 
we  did  after  distroying  their  artillerj’  &  specking  them  with 
ramrods  all  except  one  brass  6  pounder  which  the  Men  of 
the  21st  Regt  Draged  to  Camp  a  Distance  of  upwards  of 
two  Mils,  the  Enemy  having  Kiled  Nearly  all  our  Horses 
This  is  called  the  battle  of  Bridgewater  fought  near  the 
Niaguria  Falls  we  lost  out  of  2300  Infantry  Nine  hundred 
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in  Killed  wounded  &  Presioners  &  Expct  the  Enemy  lost 
by  far  the  largest  Number  their  forse  being  considerable 
the  largest,  in  the  Morning  we  advanced  across  the  bridge 
towards  the  battle  ground  having  tackin  us  the  remaindr 
of  the  Night  to  reorganize  the  army  the  9  Regt  had  but 
eighty  Men  for  Duty  &  the  Seinorer  Officer  left  was  Leut 
Child  after  we  had  crossed  the  Bridge  Genl  Ripley  sent 
to  Camp  for  Some  refrshment  for  the  Troopes.  —  we  saw 
but  few  of  ther  enemy  in  the  Scirts  of  the  Woods  they  did 
not  seem  inclined  to  engage  us  About  Ten  Oclock  in  the 
forenoon  we  recived  an  Order  to  return  to  camp  which  we 
did  we  then  Detailed  100  Men  on  the  rearguard  &  100 
Men  on  fetigue  in  the  reare  loaded  all  our  bagage  Waggons, 
Set  fire  to  all  the  Public  Buldings  burnt  the  bridge  togather 
with  the  tents  Musketts  etc.  &  comenced  our  retreat  for  fort 
Eri  when  we  had  retreated  about  t\vo  Mils  we  came  to 
our  Provisions  of  which  the  Men  had  liberty  to  tacke  what 
they  pleased  we  threw  the  rist  into  the  rivere  thir  are  a 
Number  of  Small  bridges  which  we  crosed  in  pasing  from 
Chippawa  to  fort  Eri  which  our  Men  in  the  rear  Distroyed 
we  arrivd  within  about  two  Mils  of  Fort  Eri  about  Ten 
Oclock  at  Night  &  encumped  being  very’  Much  Ftigued  — 

their  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  mention,  the  afternoon  on 
which  the  Bridge  water  battle  took  place  in  the  evening  our 
forige  Master  Mr.  Mackswell  came  in  &  reported  that  their 
was  a  large  field  of  Peas  a  Short  Distance  from  Camp  Our 
Qurter  Master  Dispatched  a  Number  of  VV^aggons  with  him¬ 
self  for  Some  of  the  Peas  they  ware  gone  but  a  Short  time 
before  he  returned  laded  the  Men  Off  caps  &  commenced 
picking  &  Shelling  the  Peas  being  the  first  New  Vegetble 
we  had  reciveid,  but  before  they  had  got  them  Cooked  they 
ware  called  to  the  Bridgewater  Battle  &  but  few  if  any  of 
them  Tasted  the  Peas.  Poor  Lt  Biglow  that  went  for  them 
was  a  dead  Man  in  a  few  Hours  &  Never  had  the  pleasure 
of  Tasting  of  them  — 

The  Enemy  burnt  our  Dead  &  Buried  thier  own  The 
Next  Morning  we  fell  back  to  fort  Eriee  We  imediatly 
Commenced  Diging  intrenchnt  building  Bastions  &  heaving 
up  works  round  the  Camp  we  Continued  this  three  Days 
&  Ninghts  both  Officers  &  Soilders  very  hard  Digging  being 
Princply  Clay,  we  then  Detailed  for  this  Duty  by  day  & 
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night  for  more  than  thirty  Days,  the  Enemy  Avancing  on 
us  I  think  they  arrived  Near  the  Camp  in  about  four  Days 
they  finding  great  Difuculty  as  we  had  thrown  every  Ob- 
sticale  in  their  way  in  our  power  by  the  time  they  had 
arrived  we  had  covered  ourselfs  Considerably  well  by  our 
exertions,  they  Immedatly  comenced  bulding  their  Batterys 
in  the  woods  we  Still  fortyfing  ourselves  as  fast  as  Posable 
so  soon  as  they  had  Compleated  their  first  Battery  they 
opened  on  our  Camp  they  continued  building  untill  they 
Numbered  four  which  so  fast  as  they  built  would  open  on 
us  which  they  continud  bombarding  us  for  Over  forty  days 
&  Nights  thier  battery  No  1  was  Abbout  one  thousand 
yeards  from  us  No  4  about  four  hundred  yeards  they 
Killed  &  wounded  a  Number  of  our  Men  Daily  they  having 
compleatly  the  Advantage  of  us  theer  Main  body  lying  in 
the  rear  of  the  woods  having  only  a  suffisent  Number  of 
men  at  their  batterj's  to  garrison  them  we  however  gave 
them  Shot  for  Shot  &  endevored  to  harrass  them  all  in  our 
power  once  in  a  while  Salleying  out  to  the  Scirts  of  the 
\Voods  as  Genl  Gains  Said  to  feel  of  them,  one  afternoon 
they  hove  a  Hot  shot  into  a  Small  Magezine  and  it  exploded 
they  gave  a  Great  Shout  which  we  answered  &  Oppened 
the  whole  of  our  Artillery  that  would  bear  on  them  thus 
we  Continud  fortyfing  &  bombarding  untill  the  1 5th  of 
August  1814  About  two  Oclocke  in  the  Morning  I  had  that 
moment  ben  relived  from  Duty  Genl  Riply  Caled  at 
Marque  &  Ordered  me  to  turn  out  my  Company  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  only  thirtv’  two  men  I  answerd  that  my  men  ware 
all  awacke  I  expected  he  thought  it  was  my  turn  for  Duty 
I  immediatly  Ordered  them  to  Parade  while  parading  I 
heard  a  Dog  bark  in  the  Direction  of  Piquet  No  4  which 
when  I  heard  I  Knew  was  an  Enemies  Dog  &  that  they 
ware  not  far  off  I  hastened  to  my  alarm  post  Immediatly 
the  guard  cn  piqut  No  4  fired  &  the  alarm  was  given  the 
whole  of  our  Men  ware  at  their  post  which  I  expct  did  not 
exceed  fifteen  hundred  &  Enemy  ware  about  five  thousand 
Strong  they  attacked  us  in  three  Colmns  Right  left  &  Cen¬ 
ter  theer  first  attack  was  on  our  right  which  gave  a  signal 
for  thier  Other  Colmns  to  advance  thier  first  Attack  was 
on  piqut  No  4  with  a  Colmn  of  eighteen  hundred  or  two 
thousand  men  who  Volinterid  the  day  before  to  Carrey  our 
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right  it  being  the  weekest  point  we  had  in  Camp,  from 
Capt  Towsons  battery  to  the  lake  was  a  flat  rock  on  which 
we  had  built  an  Abbetu  as  we  could  get  no  Dirt  to  build 
Brestwork  the  Piquet  did  not  fire  but  once  the  enemey 
advanced  so  rapidbly  that  they  Overrun  the  guard  at  this 
time  they  came  within  hail  who  comes  thier  they  answerd 
the  piquet  guard  we  oppened  on  thim  with  About  one 
hundred  &  fifty  or  Sixty  Men  togather  with  Capt 
Towsons  Artilley  from  the  battery  thev  broke  fell  back  to 
form  which  they  did  &  made  a  second  attack  with  Great 
furey  comming  so  near  that  we  bayoneted  them  in  the 
Abbetu  thus  they  Kept  charging  &  falling  bak  forming  & 
Charging  till  day  light  when  they  fled  their  wa  a  large 
body  of  them  attemped  to  wade  in  the  water  round  the 
lower  point  of  the  Abbetu  my  Company  acting  as  a  Com¬ 
pany  of  reserve  I  was  Orderd  to  atack  them  which  did,  was 
reinforsed  with  Lut  Larneds  Company  About  thee  Same 
Strengh  as  my  own  thirty  two  &  I  do  not  belive  aney  of 
them  went  back  to  tell  the  news  we  took  at  this  point 
about  Six  hundred  in  killed  wounded  &  Prisoners,  with 
Capt  Towsons  battery  &  One  hundred  &  Sixty  men  of  the 
21st  Regt  — 

During  this  blody  conflict  the  left  &  Center  ware  as  buse- 
ley  engaged  as  our  selves  from  their  appeirance  although  I 
cannt  be  so  particelar  but  say  the  least  it  must  have  ben 
ver>’  severe  as  the  Enemy  gaind  the  bastine  by  a  Dredfull 
Stregale  &  Cried  out  no  Qurters  &  1  have  no  Doubt  they 
would  have  masacred  every  Man  had  they  succeded  in  the 
Attack  as  they  had  thier  flints  Tacken  from  their  Musketts 
by  thier  Officers  while  we  ware  endevoring  to  regain  the 
bastion  an  Explosion  took  place  which  hove  about  two 
hundred  of  them  into  the  Air  when  they  retreated  and  fift 
us.  thus  ended  this  Tereible  attackt,  this  was  a  proud 
Morning  for  us  I  was  prsauved  [persuaded?]  the  Enemy 
would  never  attempt  our  w’orks  again  General  Gains  re¬ 
marked  to  me  that  our  Reginent  was  worth  its  wight  in  Gold 
it  had  saved  the  Camp  this  Night  the  Enemy  sent  in  a 
flage  wishing  to  I^arn  the  fate  of  three  Officers  at  the 
Same  time  we  had  over  forty  in  Killed  wounded  &  Prisoners 
Leut  Kirby  one  of  the  Elag  who  met  them  told  me  that  the 
Generl  answer  w'as  you  inform  Genl  Drumond  that  I 
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shall  recive  no  Communocation  from  him  unless  it  is  an 
uncondinal  Surrender  of  all  his  Majestys  forces  in  Uper 
Canadia  after  collecting  the  dead  we  selected  a  Piece  of 
ground  between  the  batteries  to  burey  &  comenced  diging, 
the  Enemy  opined  their  batteries  and  drove  the  men  from 
the  ground,  after  this  they  Continued  their  bombardmnt 
Night  and  day  untill  the  17th  September  in  which  time 
we  Suffered  greatly  in  Killed  &  wounded  we  lost  in  their 
attact  on  the  fifteenth  about  thirty  Men  the  Enemies  loss 
1  cannot  State  but  it  was  said  we  took  up  thirteen  hundred 
Stands  of  arms  About  this  time  the  Goveror  of  the  State 
of  New  York  Ordered  three  of  the  western  Counties  to 
report  at  Buffalo  on  the  3d  of  September  which  they  did 
Genrly  without  Arms  except  the  light  Companys,  it  so 
happend  that  we  had  About  three  thousand  Stands  which 
we  had  taken  from  the  Enemy  with  which  we  Supplid  them, 
We  then  bet  up  for  Volintiers  to  Cross  to  Fort  Erie  which 
about  eighteen  hundered  Volintired  Genl  Brown  Informed 
the  Officirs  that  would  not  cross  that  if  they  wished  to  return 
home  he  would  send  a  guard  With  them  that  they  might 
not  be  hurt,  on  the  Night  of  the  Sixteenth  they  embarked 
in  boats  &  Crossed  to  Fort  Erie  on  the  17  Sept  it  was 
Stormy  &  Rainy.  Sailed  out  on  the  Enemies  batteries  Car¬ 
ried  them  &  Eneny  retreated  towards  Chippawa,  the  loss 
here  I  cannot  State  but  should  say  the  Enemy  was  by  far 
the  gratest  I  should  say  there  whole  loss  near  Fort  Erie 
was  two  thousand  Men,  after  this  we  Sailled  out  &  burnt 
their  Camp  which  was  built  of  fencing  Stuf  &  bushes, 
About  the  10th  or  12th  October  Genl  Isard  arrived  with 
his  Division  but  before  he  arrived  the  business  was  all  Done, 
we  however  persued  the  Enemy  to  the  Chippawa,  Genl 
Isared  Detac  a  party  to  procede  through  the  woods  abouve 
their  works  to  Distroy  Some  Stores  which  they  affected,  lost 
about  Seventy  Men  &  returnd  to  camp  Konl  King  Vohn- 
terd  the  21st  Regiment  to  thir  Support  I  reccolect  of  Hear¬ 
ing  Genl  Miller  Say  to  Coin  King  look  out  they  will  give 
you  a  Brevett,  we  Advanced  in  the  morning  through  the 
worst  road  I  ever  traviled  without  anything  to  eat  or  Drink 
we  encamped  the  first  night  near  a  farm  Coni  King  bough 
a  young  creature  of  the  Owner  of  thee  Farm  which  was  all 
he  could  Spare  except  3  or  four  Sheep  which  escaped,  the 
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Men  bult  fires  and  sat  by  them  During  the  Night  as  our 
bagage  waggons  ware  three  Mile  in  the  rear,  &  it  rained  hard 
we  commnced  our  March  in  the  Morning,  about  Ten  Oclock 
we  met  the  Troops  returning,  we  then  returned  to  Camp 
havong  our  Labour  for  our  pains  and  very  much  Fatigued, 
we  then  fell  back  to  Opposite  black  rock  &  crossed  the  revir 
to  the  Amircen  Shore,  we  then  on  the  28th  of  October  com¬ 
menced  our  March  for  Sacketts  Harbour  a  Distance  of  two 
hundred  and  Eighty  Mils,  when  we  Started  my  Men  each 
ware  furnished  with  a  Spare  pair  of  Shoes  pr  Man  when 
marched  about  half  the  Distance  I  furnished  them  with 
another  pair  pr  Man  &  when  we  arived  at  Sacketts  Harbour 
the  13th  Novr  1  had  not  a  Man  that  had  a  pair  of  Shoes 
on  his  feet  even  Capt  Bowman  had  nothing  left  but  the  uper 
part  of  his  stockings  1  shoud  Say  it  rained  &  snowed  half 
of  the  time  we  ware  on  this  March  which  made  the  roads 
intolerable  bad  &  Mud  very  Deep,  I  have  heard  them  say 
that  the  Soldiers  marked  the  ground  in  the  Reovtionarv’  war 
which  was  the  case  on  this  March,  we  being  on  a  forsed 
march  to  relive  the  Millitea  Stationed  at  Sacketts  Harbour, 
&  their  was  a  prospect  of  an  attact  from  the  British,  as  we 
ware  informed,  I  should  say  that  one  third  part  of  the  Bri¬ 
gade  fill  in  the  rear  &  ware  a  number  of  days  comming  in, 
the  Orders  that  we  Started  under  ware  as  follows  the  re- 
velee  beat  at  the  first  Streak  of  day  in  fifteen  Minuts  after 
the  Genl  beat  Tents  Strucke  Waggons  loaded  Troops  on 
the  March,  this  was  all  the  time  the  [that?]  they  had  for 
Refrestat.  March  till  Mid  day  or  untill  we  came  to  waiter 
halt  for  About  half  an  hour  if  the  Men  had  aney  thing  to 
eat  will  if  not  fast  &  commece  Marching  till  dark,  then 
halt  &  to  building  fires  &  Cooking  which  took  half  of  the 
Night,  if  we  halted  ware  we  could  get  Straw  we  did,  if 
no  Straw  lie  on  the  wet  or  frozen  ground  without  it,  in 
this  way  we  Continud  during  our  March  without  permision 
for  either  Officer  or  Soldier  to  enter  aney  Dwelling  During 
the  March  unless  permited  by  the  Commanding  Officer, 
After  lying  about  a  month  at  Sacketts  Harbour  their  Came 
out  an  Order  Ordering  About  thirty  Officers  on  the  recrut- 
ing  servece  I  was  amongst  the  Number  having  ben  as  long 
on  the  Frointeers  as  any  one  present  I  went  to  head  Qurters 
to  get  released  the  Answer  to  me  was  that  I  had  ben  as  long 
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theer  as  any  Ofl&cer  &  if  they  realesed  me  they  Must  Others 
&  I  must  go  I  then  had  to  procede  Over  four  hundred  Mils, 
in  the  winter  time  to  report  myself  to  the  Officer  Command¬ 
ing  this  recruting  Distrect,  who  was  then  at  Portsmouth 
without  any  means  of  conveyence  for  my  bagage,  this  was 
hard  lins  However  I  got  through  &  arived  at  Salem  the 
last  of  Deer.  1814  went  to  Portsmouth  &  reported  myself 
to  the  Officer  who  Orderd  me  to  return  to  Salem  &  wait 
his  Orders  but  before  I  went  on  Duty  the  NEWS  of  PEACE 
came,  the  Officers  here  ware  then  Ordered  to  Springfield 
to  wait  the  arangenmnt  of  Goverment,  after  being  their 
a  Short  time  we  had  Liberty  to  return  home,  which  I  never 
should  have  done  had  I  not  a  family  whom  was  Dear  to  me, 
as  1  conjectured  I  had  no  friends  in  Salem,  when  I  re¬ 
turned  I  riceved  a  polite  Invetation  from  a  Number  of 
Gentlemn  to  Sup  with  them  at  the  Sun  Tavern  which  I 
accepted  Considering  it  as  a  marke  of  more  respect  than  I 
Deseved, 

after  I  was  Discharged  I  sought  for  implovinnt  to  Support 
my  Famly  but  almost  in  Vain,  I  called  on  a  Number  of 
Gentlemen  but  with  out  Success  I  tried  to  get  imploymnt 
at  my  Trade  &  called  on  one  or  two  Merchants  but  did  not 
succeede,  I  also  Endvored  to  get  some  one  to  furnish  me 
with  a  small  stock  for  a  wood  wharf,  offering  half  of  the 
Profitts,  &  their  keeping  the  Stock  in  their  own  hands  thirby 
runing  no  riske,  but  in  Vain  I  then  went  to  work  at  Days 
works  with  Mr.  Cherinat  the  fish  fince  at  South  Salem, 
when  ever  he  wanted  me,  he  was  Kind  to  me  &  gave  me 
imploymnt  whenver  he  could.  I  also  laboured  Considerale 
in  North  Salem  in  the  fields,  one  fall  of  the  year  I  Ob¬ 
tained  my  winters  fuill  Diging  Stumps  &  pecking  brush  in 
the  woods,  the  Selectmen  also  gave  some  imploymnt  one 
Sumer  on  the  Highway,  for  which  they  have  my  thanks, 
but  I  found  it  hard  work  to  find  bread  for  my  Famly,  Finly 
Doctor  Wm  Sterns  called  on  me  &  offired  me  his  Cellar, 
I  did  not  like  the  business  nethir  do  I  now  like  it,  I  am 
Obliged  to  do  it.  I  told  the  Doctor  I  had  not  a  Dollar  to 
Stock  it,  he  said  he  would  Stock  it  I  should  have  half 
the  Profits,  whch  I  accepted  &  here  I  have  to  remain  barley 
supporting  my  famly,  I  wish  some  one  would  give  me 
better  imployment,  but  I  must  Submit  to  my  fate  &  be  as 
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contented  as  I  can,  although  I  Know  it  is  considered  rather 
low  business  to  krp  a  Cellar,  Soon  after  I  was  Discharged 
Genl.  Riply  was  stationed  at  fort  Independance  he  sent 
for  me,  I  went  up  to  See  him,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  any 
imployment,  I  answered  him  in  the  Negavetive,  he  than 
gave  me  a  very  hansem  letter  to  Coin  Lee,  the  than  Collec¬ 
tor  of  this  port,  which  I  handed  him,  he  promising  me  I 
should  have  a  birth  in  the  Custom  house  the  first  Vacensey, 
but  he  never  gave  it  me,  I  asked  him  a  number  of  times 
to  return  me  the  letter  but  he  never  did  — 

Their  are  Some  cerumstances  I  forgot  as  I  have  wrutten 
in  haste,  the  Order  under  which  we  crossed  into  Canada 
punished  with  Death  either  Officer  or  Soldier  that  Should 
Commit  any  Drepreedations  on  Private  Property,  Generial 
Rial  was  made  a  Prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Bridgewater  by  a 
flanking  party  At  the  time  my  Father  Died  my  Mother  lost 
Father  NIother  &  two  Brothers,  I  think  of  the  same  fever. 

Here  the  faded  ink  on  the  brown  pages  ends  abruptly. 
However,  in  the  Salem  Directory  for  1837  (the  oldest  in  the 
possession  of  the  Essex  Institute)  Benjamin  Ropes  is  listed 
as  a  “Victualler”  on  Court  Street,  which  was  the  name  then 
given  to  the  section  of  W'ashington  Street  between  Bridge 
Street  and  Town  House  Square.  Family  tradition  says  he 
ran  an  “eating  house”  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Town 
House  Square,  and  that  the  turkeys  served  in  his  "eating 
house”  were  cooked  by  his  long-suffering  wife  on  the  spit 
in  the  fireplace  of  the  kitchen  at  18  Williams  Street.  How¬ 
ever,  Benjamin  must  have  had  a  continual  struggle  to  sup¬ 
port  his  family,  for  the  records  in  the  Court  House  show  that 
at  the  time  of  his  death  his  estate  amounted  to  less  than 
$300.00.  His  obituarv'  notices  tell  of  his  splendid  war 
record  only.  He  lies  in  the  center  of  the  Ropes  lot  in 
Harmony  Grove;  on  his  gravestone  is  a  quotation,  obviously 
from  his  own  lips,  “My  children  shall  have  an  education  and 
emplojinent.” 


UNCOLLECTED  EARLY  POEMS 
BY  JOHN  GREENLEAF  WHITTIER 


By  Walter  McIntosh  Merrill 


Although  it  is  well  known  that  Garrison  discovered  the 
poetry  of  Whittier  and  first  published  it  in  his  early  news¬ 
papers,  the  following  eleven  poems  (ten  from  The  Free 
Press^  and  one  from  the  National  Philanthropist')  have  not 
previously  been  reprinted. 

FOR  THE  FREE  PRESS.^ 


THE  VOICE  OF  TIME 
L 

Mortals!  ye  that  toil  for  glory, 

Worldly  wealth,  and  fickle  fame. 
Listen  to  my  warning  story. 

Let  my  tale  attention  claim:  — 

I  have  seen  the  proudest  humbled. 

And  their  works  of  wealth  and  pride 
To  the  dust  in  ruins  crumbled. 

Covered  by  Oblivion’s  tide. 

11. 

Driven  from  his  princely  station, 

I  have  seen  the  monarch  fly. 

And  the  glory  of  his  nation 
Prostrate  and  dishonored  he: 

I  have  seen  ObUvion  hiding 

Many  a  high  and  mighty  name. 

And  his  hand  of  darkness  ghding 
O’er  the  rolls  of  ancient  fame. 

III. 

Yes!  that  power  has  darkly  shaded 
Many  a  son  of  honor  high; 

Name  and  fame  alike  have  faded 
From  the  tale  of  years  gone  by. 
Cease,  then,  mortals!  cease  your  toihng 
For  a  vain  distinction  here — 

I  with  reckless  hand  am  spoihng 
All  the  trophies  which  you  rear. 
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IV. 

Look  beyond  this  narrow  mansion. 
Bounded  by  the  silent  tomb, 

To  the  bright  and  fair  expansion 
Of  a  world  of  endless  bloom! 

See  immortal  beauties  glowing 
Far  beyond  the  reach  of  time. 

And  eternity  bestowing 

Endless  joys, — immortal  prime! 
Haverhill,  6th  of  7  mo.  1826.  W. 


FOR  THE  FREE  PRESS.® 


THE  BURIAL 

Of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  of  Wales.* 

There  was  grief  in  each  heart,  as  solemn  and  slow 
The  procession  of  death  was  advancing; 

And  on  many  an  aspect,  o’ershadowed  by  woe. 
The  funeral  torch  was  glancing:  — 

The  deep-toned  bell  of  the  Abbey  rung 
And  shook’d  the  pillared  pile. 

The  requiem  of  death  was  mournfully  sung 
Within  the  crowded  aisle. 

Prince  Leopold  stood  by  the  gloomy  pall. 

And  the  tear  in  his  dark  eye  trembled; 

He  wept,  he  mourn’d,  for  his  Charlotte’s  fall. 
And  his  grief  was  undissembled: 

The  manly  tears  of  the  veteran  fell 
With  those  from  beauty’s  eye — 

'The  bosom  of  youth  was  seen  to  swell 
With  the  inly-struggling  sigh. 
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For,  oh!  'twas  a  spectacle  sad  to  view 

When  her  cold,  cold  corse  was  numbered 
With  those  of  the  proudest  which  England  knew. 
Who  long  in  that  tomb  had  slumbered. 

O!  calm  be  her  slumbers,  and  bright  the  dawn 
Of  her  soul,  when  dissolving  time 
The  tnunpet  shall  wake  eternity’s  morn. 

And  call  to  a  happier  clime. 

Haverhill,  7th  mo.  1826.  W. 


FOR  THE  FREE  PRESS.® 


STANZAS. 

Say,  what  can  hfe  be  hkened  to? 

Tis  like  a  gentle  current  stealing 
Along  the  vale,  and  to  the  view 

Nought  but  its  peaceful  wave  revealing. 

Tis  hke  the  ocean,  when  fierce  storms 
Upon  its  wrathful  breast  are  dashing; 
When  waves,  swelled  into  mountain-forms. 
Along  its  trembhng  shores  are  flashing. 

Tis  hke  the  dark  and  stagnant  lake. 

No  wave  its  sluggish  bosom  sweeping. 
No  breeze  its  sullen  depths  to  shake, 

In  deep  and  gloomy  silence  sleeping. 


Now  calm,  serene,  unvex’d  with  strife. 
Now  troubled  as  the  storm-toss’d  ocean; 
Thus  passes  man’s  eventful  life. 

In  joy,  in  sorrow,  and  commotion. 
Haverhill,  8th  mo.  1826.  W. 
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FOR  THE  FREE  PRESS.® 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

[T]was  the  hour  of  midnight!  and  thick  clouds, 
[B]lackened  with  thunder,  hung  in  darkness  o’er 
[T]he  stormy  sea:  tremendous  horror  threw 
[I]ts  c[hil]ling  influence  round — and  ruin  yawn'd. 
Grimly  and  fearful,  ’twixt  the  storm-toss’d  waves. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Long  time  the  bark  had  striven  amid  the  rage 
Of  elements  contending, — striven  in  vain: 

Peril  sat  on  her  helm,  and  Fear  had  blanched 
The  rough,  bold  features  of  her  toil-spent  crew: 
Torn  was  her  rigging,  and  her  lofty  mast 
The  thunderbolt  had  splintered; — fierce  and  wild 
Red  hghtnings  glimmer’d  o’er  her  wave-wash’d  deck; 
And,  strongly  pictured  in  its  baleful  glare. 

The  hardy  seamen  stood,  irresolute; 

Yet  in  their  visages,  sun-brown’d  and  worn 
By  time  and  toil,  despair’s  composure  sat. 

Near  by  them  stood  a  melancholy  pair — 

Husband  and  wife — their  helpless  infant  press’d 
To  its  fond  mother’s  bosom — He  with  thoughts 
Fixed  on  eternity,  gaz’d  with  a  look 
Almost  serene  upon  th’  appalling  sight 
Of  ocean’s  wrath; — but  transient  was  that  calml 
His  proud  form  shook,  and  down  his  manly  cheek 
'The  tear  of  anguish  roll’d,  the  whilst  he  gazed 
Upon  his  lovely  infant  and  on  her 
Whose  faithful  heart,  through  all  the  varied  scenes 
Which  mark’d  the  progress  of  his  chequered  hfe. 
Had  still  adhered  to  her  first  love,  the  same 
Mild  being,  sharer  of  his  hours  of  joy 
And  soother  of  his  woes.  She  closely  clung 
To  his  supporting  arm,  as  if  assured 
It  could  protect  her  and  th’  unconscious  child. 

In  that  dread  hour  when  Heaven  alone  could  save! 
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. The  grey-haired  chaplain  came. 

Bowed  down  with  age,  and  mixed  his  solemn  prayer 
With  the  wild  uproar  of  the  winds  and  waves: 
Hushed  was  each  murmur  then — all,  all  resigned 
To  Heaven’s  high  will — each  earthly  tho’t  was  lost. 
And  as,  with  hideous  crash  and  rending  groan. 

The  vessel  yielded  to  the  tempest’s  wrath. 

And  strew’d  the  ravenous  deep,  its  hapless  crew. 
Upborne  a  passing  moment  on  the  waves. 

Poured  forth  their  short,  their  mingled  prayers,  and 
sunk 

Below  the  region  of  the  storm  to  graves 

Peaceful  and  undisturbed . 

Haverhill,  8th  mo.  1826.  W. 


FOR  THE  FREE  PRESS.’ 


PAULOWNA. 

[Eugene  Labaume,  in  his  interesting  memoirs,  de¬ 
scribes  in  pathetic  language  the  fate  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  Paulowna,  who,  during  the  disastrous  retreat 
of  the  French  from  Moscow,  was  cruelly  abandon¬ 
ed  by  her  husband,  a  general  officer  in  the  army 
of  Napoleon.]** 

Wilt  thou  leave  me  prey  to  anguish. 

Chill  misfortune’s  hapless  child? 

Wilt  thou  leave  me  here  to  languish. 

On  this  dreary,  wasted  wild? 

Canst  thou  leave  me  here  with  strangers. 

Worn  by  want  and  hemm’d  with  dangers? 

From  these  wild  and  savage  regions, 

Canst  thou  hasten  with  thy  legions. 

Nor  a  passing  thought  bestow 
On  thy  wretched  partner’s  woe? 

When  the  fires  of  death  were  flashing. 

When  the  Cossack’s  fierce  "Hourra”* 

Rung  aloud,  as,  onward  dashing. 

Roll’d  the  broken  waves  of  war — 
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When  the  bayonet-fronted  columns, 
Bursting  through  the  smoky  volumes, 

Came,  destruction  onward  bearing — 

By  thy  side,  the  danger  sharing, 

I  have  stood  and  joy’d  to  see 
Thy  banner  float  in  victory! 

For  thee,  I  have  left  behind  me 
Objects  dearest  to  my  heart: 

Sacred  are  the  ties  which  bind  me 
To  thee,  faithless  as  thou  art! 

Far  from  friends  who  once  were  near  me. 
None  to  pity,  none  to  hear  me. 

Wilt  thou  thus  of  hope  bereave  me? 

Yes,  thou  frownest!  I  must  leave  thee — 
Tis  the  tale  thy  features  tell — 

Faithless  husband!  fare  thee  well! 

Fare  thee  well — and,  ere  to-morrow. 

This  frail  form  will  slumber  low. 

Free  from  care  and  free  from  sorrow. 
Buried  deep  in  drifting  snow:  — 

Frozen  sleet  shall  be  my  barrier 
’Gainst  the  footsteps  of  the  warrior: 
Welcome,  then,  thou  mansion  dreary. 

To  the  heart  that’s  worn  and  weary! 
Welcome,  resting  place  of  care! 
Welcome,  for  repose  is  there! 

Haverhill,  8th  mo.  1826.  W. 


*  The  cry  of  the  Cossacks  when  advancing  to 
combat. 


FOR  THE  FREE  PRESS.® 

-  -  -  -  Memory  can  lead 

The  harrass’d  mind  back  to  the  scenes  it  lov’d 
In  years  departed;  but  we  need  the  power 
Of  fancy  to  live  o’er  the  long  past  hours — 

To  view,  in  their  original  brightness,  all 
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The  features  of  some  spot  long  sacred  to 
Friendship  or  love,  or  to  th’  undying  charm 
Which  virtue  sheds  around,  and  makes  each  wild 
And  gloomy  scene  in  nature  seem  more  fair. 

To  reason’s  eye,  than  palaces  where  vice 
Reigns  uncontroll’d;  or  groves  luxuriant  where 
The  footsteps  of  pollution  can  be  traced. 

Marring  the  beauties  which  had  else  been  seen 
With  admiration . 

Aided  by  fancy’s  power,  we  view  again 
Those  long  lost  joys  which  hope  was  wont  to  bring 
Around  us  in  past  days;  though  distant  far 
That  home  may  be,  and  scarce  a  trace  remain 
Of  what  it  was;  though  many  a  year  has  fled 
Since  last  we  gaz’d  upon  that  much  lov'd  spot; 
Yet  when  fond  memory  lingering  looks  beyond 
The  wrecks  of  years  sunk  in  the  wave  time. 
Fancy  can  bring  th’  enchanting  vision  near. 

The  sister’s  playful  smile,  the  brother’s  laugh. 

The  mother’s  anxious  look,  the  father’s  tale 
Of  other  days,  and  all  the  dear  delights 
Felt  by  youth’s  hopeful  bosom,  when  the  tho’t 
Of  evil  hours,  and  manhood’s  wasting  cares. 

No  blight  has  flung  upon  the  spring  of  Hope. 

Haverhill,  8th  mo.  1826.  W. 


For  the  Free  Press. 
STANZAS. 


"On  eagles  wings  immortal  scandals  fly. 
And  virtuous  actions  are  but  born  to  die.” 

Sat.  of  fuvenal.^^ 

I  envy  not  the  station  gain’d 
By  darkly  dealing  villainy. 

By  falsehood,  fraud,  and  treachery  stain’d. 
How  high  so’ee’r  [sic]  that  station  be. 
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For  1  would  rather  live  unknown 

By  cold  neglect  und  [sic]  misery  chill’d, 

Than  on  another’s  wreck  alone 
My  hopes  of  better  fortune  build. 

Mean  and  ungenerous  is  the  breast 
Which  calls  detraction  to  its  aid; 

'The  meed  of  fame  from  him  to  wrest 
Whose  worth  a  powerful  rival  made. 

But  let  that  proud  unfeeling  breast 
Its  ill-gain’d  power  enjoy  a  while, 

It  ne’er  shall  know  the  hallowed  rest 
That  soothes  the  heart  devoid  of  guile. 
Haverhill, -  W. 


For  the  Free  Press.^* 
THE  CRUSADERS. 

In  many  a  deep  unbroken  rank, 

Along  the  battle-field, 

On  strode  the  iron  guarded  Frank, 

With  helm  and  spear  and  shield; 

And  charger’s  tread  and  armour’s  clank 
Their  threat’ning  march  revealed. 

'Thronging  Esdralon’s  verdant  vale. 

The  Moslem  bands  were  nigh — 

Flung  out  upon  the  sultry  gale. 

Their  banners  floated  high — 

And  brazen  helm  and  crescent  pale 
Rise  up  against  the  sky. 

And  Frank  and  Paynian  fiercely  met. 
With  sword  and  sabre  sway. 

With  haughty  word,  and  blow  and  threat. 
And  deafning  trumpet-bray — 

And  spears,  on  shield  and  corslet  set. 

Fell  shivering  midst  the  fray. 
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Long  raged  the  fight — Esdralon’s  plain 
Drank  deep  of  noble  blood; 

It  pour’d  around  the  trampled  slain, 

A  darkly  rolling  flood — 

With  falling  corse  and  arrow-rain. 

And  shivering  armour  strew’d. 

And  loudly  rung  the  conflict  cry, 

In  blood-chok’d  echoes  given, 

"On,  Christians,  on,  for  Christ  ye  die! 

Ye  fight  the  fight  of  Heaven!” 

Then  furier  flam’d  the  warrior’s  eye. 

And  heavier  shields  were  riven. 

The  symbol  of  the  cross  was  borne 
With  banner-spear  and  crest; 

By  every  Frank  the  cross  was  worn 
On  helm  and  mailed  breast; 

Midst  splinter’d  spears,  and  pennons  tom, 
That  battle  signal  prest. 

Why  fought  they  thus?  what  spirit  led 
Those  warrior’s  from  afar. 

Abroad  on  Syria’s  plain  to  shed 
The  baleful  fmits  of  war; 

And  sternly  o’er  the  Moslem  dead 
Urge  slaughter’s  iron  car. 

Say,  serv’d  they  Him  who  meekly  died 
On  Calvary’s  awful  brow? 

Urged  they  for  him  the  stormy  tide 
Of  battle? — surely  no! 

Twas  mad’ning  zeal,  ’hvas  earthly  pride, 
'That  bade  the  torrents  flow!  W. 

Haverhill,  11th  mo.  1826. 

-  - 
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For  the  Free  Press. 
BYRON. 

Written  after  a  perusal  of  his  works. 


Mourn  for  departed  genius, 

For  haughty  Byron  mourn — 

Mourn  for  the  spirit  that  is  gone, 

And  never  to  return. 

He  sleeps  where  heroes  slumber. 

Where  laurel’d  bards  repose, — 

But  not  a  nobler  heart  than  his 
Is  numbered  with  those. 

Parnassus’  misty  summit 
O’erlooks  the  poet’s  grave. 

The  waters  from  Castilia’s  fount. 

His  place  of  slumber  lave. 

O!  never  shall  Brittania 
Boast  of  a  loftier  lyre 
Than  his,  whose  never-dying  strain. 
Seem’d  touch’d  with  living  fire. 

O  ne’er  shall  lovely  woman, 

A  fonder  tribute  find 
'Than  Byron’s  soul-enchanting  lays 
To  beauty’s  power  resign’d. 

The  fond,  the  proud,  the  mighty. 

Are  mingled  in  his  rhyme; 

From  strains  that  tenderest  feelings  wake. 
To  fearful  and  sublime. 

'Through  wild  and  fearful  regions 
His  daring  journey  lay, 

Dke  the  bold  eagle  that  pursues 
'Thro’  thunder  clouds,  her  way. 

But  ah,  his  way  was  dang’rous — 

Beneath  the  dazzling  screen. 

His  tuneful  numbers  cast  around. 

Detested  vice  is  seen. 
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But  peace  to  thee,  oh  Byron, 

Not  mine  thy  faults  to  tell. 

Or  trace  tho  [thy]  darker  wanderings, 
Unequall’d  bard  farewell. 

Farewell  departed  minstrel. 

Where’er  is  freedom’s  clime. 

There  shall  thy  laurels  be  preserv’d. 
And  greener  grow  with  time. 

The  noblest  hearts  shall  mourn  thee: 

The  brightest  eyes  shall  shed 
A  tear  of  generous  sympathy. 

For  the  illustrious  dead. 

Mourn  for  departed  genius. 

For  haughty  Byron  mourn — 

Mourn  for  the  spirit  that  is  gone. 

And  never  can  return.  W. 

Haverhill,  Ilth  mo.  J826. 


For  the  Free  Press.^* 
THE  GRAVE  OF  THE  MARINER. 


He  sleeps  where  noble  hearts  have  slept. 

In  oceans  lowly  gloom, 

'The  shroud-like  sea  weed,  round  him  wrapt. 
The  coral  rock  his  tomb. 

Beyond  the  fury  of  the  wave. 

Where  pearls  of  ocean  shine, 

A  silent,  and  a  peaceful  grave 
Kind-hearted  youth  is  thine. 

Above,  the  tempest-wind  may  sweep 
The  surface  of  the  sea, 

Yet  undisturb’d,  shall  be  thy  sleep. 

In  oceans  cemetry. 
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All  waveless  shall  the  water’s  be 
Upon  thy  youthlul  breast; 

Above,  thy  storm  may  hurtle  by, 

But  not  disturb  thy  rest. 

Kind-hearted  sailor;  generous  tears 
Shall  to  thy  memory  fall — 

When  thoughts  of  thee  in  future  years 
Thy  memory  shall  recall. 

Yes,  they  shall  wet  the  manly  cheek 
Of  many  a  shipmate  dear. 

And  who  a  nobler  boon  can  seek 

Than  friendship’s  sacred  tear.  W.^® 

Haverhill,  12th  mo.  1826. 


We  trust  this  is  only  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 

favors  from  our  esteemed  friend  W - .  Our  Poetical 

department  has  been  lamentably  deficient  in  original  pieces, 
and  needs  to  be  replenished.  This  invitation,  however,  is 
made  to  poets,  and  to  such  only  as  deserve  that  name.^® 

FOR  THE  PHILANTHROPIST.IT 

TO  THE  MERRIMACK. 

I  have  been  gazing  on  thee,  noble  stream! 

Till  a  late  hour.  The  golden  light  that  play’d 
Along  thy  gentle  waters,  is  withdrawn. 

And  thou  art  mirroring  the  pale  stars  now 
In  all  their  tranquil  beauty;  and  the  breeze 
That  sigheth  on  thy  flowery  bank,  and  bears 
'The  evening  perfume  round  me,  summons  not 
Thy  mimic  billows  from  their  peaceful  mood. 


I  have  been  rash  to  day — and  stormy  thoughts 
Have  hurried  past  my  brain,  and  bitterness 
Hath  mingled  in  my  intercourse  with  men. 
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Tis  very  strange — at  least,  it  seems  so  here — 

That  he  whose  eye  hath  seen,  whose  ear  hath  heard. 
The  beauties  and  the  harmonies  of  earth; 

Whose  very  spirit  hath  resign’d  itself 
To  the  mild  teachings  of  those  outward  forms 
Whose  lovehness  and  purity  are  felt 
As  evidences  of  an  holier  power, — 

Should  yield  himself  to  passion,  and  pass  on 
Amid  the  earth’s  calm  beauty,  with  a  heart 
Impervious  to  its  melting  tenderness. 

Yet  so  it  is — and  I  have  bent  my  brow. 

And  shut  my  eyes  upon  the  peaceful  scene. 

To  hold  communion  with  unquiet  thoughts. 

And  brood  upon  imaginary  wrong. 

Till  hfe  seem’d  sad,  and  nature’s  beauty  dim. 

To  the  dark  vision  of  misanthropy. 

Yet  now  it  hath  been  otherwise.  I  feel 
As  if  my  heart  were  purified  from  all 
Its  mean,  discordant  passions.  I  have  felt 
'The  calm  serenity  of  earth  and  sky 
Shedding  its  influence  on  my  troubled  breast. 

And  I  am  tranquil  now.  I  cannot  look 
On  the  rich  visions  round  me,  and  breathe  in 
The  Eden-sweetness  of  a  thousand  flowers. 

In  bitterness  of  spirit.  -  -  -  - 

Pride  of  my  native  valleys!  noble  stream! 

My  happiest  moments  have  been  pass’d  with  thee. — 
Whether  the  sunshine  glimmer’d  on  thy  wave. 

Or  the  clear  moonlight  cross’d  thee  with  its  track 
Of  silvery  brightness;  or  the  silent  stars 
Look’d  even  as  now  upon  thy  quiet  flow, — 

Still  were  thy  beauties  felt;  for  all  around 
Is  hallowed  by  those  fond  remembrances 
Which  tell  of  boyhood’s  pleasure,  and  steal  in 
Upon  the  ruined  years  of  after  hfe 
Like  home  born  music  on  the  wand’rer’s  ear. 
Haverhill,  5th  mo.  1828.  W. 
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There  is  one  more  of  Whittier’s  early  poems,  from  Garri¬ 
son’s  Journal  of  the  Times  (21  November  1828),  which 
should  perhaps  be  included  here,  even  though  it  was  reprint¬ 
ed  in  The  Philadelphia  Album  (23  December  1828  and 
10  November  1832).i*‘  Note  its  Miltonic  ring. 

[For  the  Journal  of  the  Times.] 

A  DREAM. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening — night  came  down 
Softly  upon  the  day.  The  delicate  light 
Left  by  the  glorious  sunset,  gradual  passed 
From  cloud  and  sky;  and  the  clear  moon-light  fell 
Like  a  broad  veil  of  silver;  and  the  stars. 

In  all  their  visible  purity,  looked  forth. 

Like  eyes  of  mercy,  glancing  from  the  throne 
Of  uncreated  glory.  By  their  light. 

Two  beings  had  gone  forth.  The  one  stood  up 
In  the  proud  sense  of  manhood,  and  the  might 
Of  an  unshackled  spirit,  even  as  one 
Fitted  to  wrestle  with  the  stormy  things 
Of  perilous  existence,  and  to  bear 
The  image  of  the  high  and  living  God, 

Amid  the  changing  circumstances  of  earth. 
Unbending — undebased.  The  other — young 
And  beautiful — w’as  standing  at  his  side. 

With  her  mild  features,  and  her  broad,  white  brow 
Unveiled  to  the  soft  moon-light.  She  had  met 
The  being,  whom  she  loved,  in  the  strong  faith 
Of  his  fidelity.  Oh!  how  the  heart — 

The  young  and  innocent  heart — will  yield  itself 
To  an  undoubting  confidence;  and  dream. 

Till  dreaming  seems  reality,  that  all. 

It  looks  upon  in  fondness,  hath  its  own 
Enduring  principle  of  sacred  truth 
And  meek  devotedness! 

— 'The  scene — the  hour. 
Were  full  of  inspiration;  and  she  raised 
Her  beautiful  eyes  to  heaven — and  spoke  of  bowers 
Holy  and  blissful,  in  the  far,  bright  worlds 
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That  glittered  on  her  view.  Her  lover  drank 
The  music  of  her  voice,  until  he  caught 
A  portion  of  her  loftiness  of  soul. 

And  eloquence  of  feehng;  and  his  vow 
Of  everlasting  confidence  and  love. 

In  all  the  seeming  energy  of  truth 
Was  given — and  beheved. 

— Again  I  saw 

The  beings  of  my  dream.  That  proud  one  stood 
Amid  a  powerful  and  determined  throng 
Of  stern  and  war-tried  veterans.  He  had  gone 
Out  o’er  the  earth  a  chainless  conqueror; — 
Ambition  was  his  idol — to  nought  else 
Had  his  high  spirit  bowed;  and  he  had  given 
The  quiet  of  his  bosom  for  the  breath 
Of  adulation;  and  the  hue  of  love. 

Which  his  young  spirit  took,  had  faded  in 
The  sunshine  of  applause.  The  dehcate  ties 
Which  bound  him  to  the  sacred  things  of  home. 
And  truth,  and  friendship,  in  the  storm  of  war 
Had  one  by  one  been  broken — and  he  came 
Forth  with  his  legions  to  his  childish  haunts 
A  changed  and  fearful  being.  As  his  plume 
Bowed  to  the  breeze,  and  crest  and  mail  gave  back 
Their  double  flood  of  sunUght,  aged  men 
Shook  their  grey  heads,  and  check’d  their  children’s 
voice 

Of  thoughtless  admiration.  For  the  young 
Undisciplined  spirit  boundeth  at  the  call 
Of  war’s  shrill  music,  and  rejoiceth  in 
'The  splendor  of  its  pageantry.  The  bright 
And  l^autiful  unveiled  their  brows,  to  grace 
The  coming  of  the  conqueror,  with  the  smile 
Of  welcome  and  of  joy. — Tis  ever  thus 
With  woman — lovely  woman!  Oh!  that  ere 
She  gave  her  admiration  to  the  man 
Of  victory  and  power,  she  might  but  read 
'The  desolate  sternness  of  his  altered  heart. 

Seared  by  its  long  companionship  with  guilt. 

And  made  familiar  with  th’  unholy  things 
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Of  war  and  conquest,  where  no  gentle  ties — 

No  lingering  sympathy — no  early  love — 

No  trace  of  those  emotions,  which  are  dear 
To  the  fond  heart  of  woman — have  survived 
Ambition’s  maddening  impulse. 

— There  was  one, 

Who  smiled  not  with  the  joyous.  As  the  form. 

On  which  all  eyes  were  resting,  passed — she  threw 
The  dark  locks  from  her  brow,  and  timidly 
Upraised  her  eye  to  his.  He  turned — one  pang 
Of  memory  seemed  to  shoot  across  his  brain. — 

His  proud  hp  quivered,  and  his  haughty  eye 
Quailed  from  the  glance  of  her’s. — A  moment  more, 
And  he  was  passing  proudly  on  again. 

As  if  no  vision  of  his  early  love 
Had  met  his  careless  gaze. 

— Yet  once  again, 

I  gazed  upon  that  being.  The  bland  tone 

Of  flattery  and  the  music  of  applause 

Were  heard  no  more;  but  the  shrill  trumpet’s  call — 

The  tramp  of  charging  multitudes — the  groan 

Of  the  down-trodden,  and  the  clash  of  steel 

Rang  upward  from  around  him.  He  had  plunged 

In  the  red  rift  of  battle,  where  the  foe 

Grown  desperate,  rallied  for  the  last  array 

Of  hopeless  valor.  Oh!  ’twas  sad  to  see 

That  sacrifice  of  life — that  yielding  up 

Of  the  green  earth,  and  all  its  clinging  ties, 

To  the  mad  dream  of  fame.  The  thin,  grey  hairs 
Of  warlike  age — youth’s  free  and  golden  locks 
StifiFened  in  blood.  Yet  on,  in  tireless  power, 

'That  warrior  passed;  and  valor’s  living  tide 
Rolled  from  before  him,  as  the  ocean  heaves 
Back  from  the  earthquake’s  coming.  On — right  on. 
He  held  his  course,  ’till  all  were  left  behind. 

Save  one,  whose  slender  form  could  scarce  uphold 
Its  weight  of  armor,  and  whose  small,  white  hand 
Seemed  all  unfit  to  curb  the  untamed  steed. 

Or  lay  the  lance  in  rest.  Yet  that  young  page 
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Clung  to  his  master,  with  a  zeal  that  mocked 
The  peril  of  his  way. 

— Exult  thee,  now — 

Dark  conqueror,  thou  hast  reached  the  utmost  goal 
Of  thy  mad  pilgrimage! — Like  lightning  close 
The  foe  around  thee,  and  their  spears  flash  up 
Between  thee  and  thy  banners. 

— Fierce  he  threw 

One  glance  behind,  and  cursed  the  craven  bands 
That  hngered  from  the  fray,  and  left  him  there 
To  wrestle  with  a  host.  Then  stern  resolve. 

The  offspring  of  a  spirit  unsubdued. 

Flashed  in  his  passionate  eye — “We  are  betrayed!”— 
He  spoke  no  more — crest  after  crest  went  down, 
Beneath  the  flashing  of  his  vengeful  steel. 

*  *  *  *  *  Stoops  the  high  plume 

That  waved  but  now  so  haughtily — the  hand. 

So  terrible  in  fight,  hath  lost  its  hold 
On  the  stained  sabre,  and  the  gallant  steed 
Acknowledges  no  rein.  Unhappy  man! 

Command  thy  soul  to  God — thy  foeman’s  spear 
Is  levelled  for  thy  breast. 

— Whose  form  is  flung 
Before  him,  as  a  shield?  Whose  bosom  streams 
With  the  warm  current  of  departing  life? 

Devoted  page!  what  mighty  love  was  thine 
To  prompt  tliis  sacrifice! 

— The  tardy  trains 

Poured  round  the  scene  of  combat,  and  the  foe 
Scattered  before  them,  like  the  autumn  leaves 
Swept  by  unfettered  winds.  They  raised  the  chief — 
His  hold  on  fife  was  feeble,  and  he  gazed 
Wildly  around  him.  “Waste  no  time  on  me,” 

He  murmured  faindy,  “but  unclasp  the  helm 
Of  yon  devoted  youth,  for  he  hath  been 
Faithful  unto  the  last,  and  yet  may  live 
To  mourn  my  fall.”  In  eager  haste  the  helm 
Was  lifted,  but  the  mild,  pale  features  wore 
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The  visible  calm  of  death.  A  few  soft  curls, 

Pressed  by  the  helmet,  round  the  quiet  brow 
Lay  as  in  mockery.  The  dying  chief 
Bent  on  the  form  his  dim  and  faihng  glance. 

And  started  with  wild  horror.  Life’s  last  tide 
Gushed  from  his  heart,  as  fearfully  he  strove 
To  speak  a  name,  which  died  upon  the  lips 
That  fixed  forever. 

— He  had  gazed  upon 
The  object  of  his  early  love — the  shrine 
At  which  his  young  idolatry  was  given —  ’ 

— And  she  had  died  for  him. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 

Haverhill,  8th  of  11th  mo.  1828. 


1  Thomas  F.  Currier  (A  Bibliography  of  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  [Cambridge,  Mass.,  19371)  gives  The  Free  Press  as  the 
only  place  of  publication  for  thirteen  poems,  but  three  of  them, 
“To  the  Memory  of  William  Penn,”  “The  War  Song,”  and  “To 
the  Memory  of  David  Sands,”  were  reprinted  by  Henry  Joel  Cad¬ 
bury  in  “Whittier’s  Early  Quaker  Poems,  ”  N.  E,  Q.,  XVIII  (1945), 
251-256. 

2  13  July  1826. 

3  20  July  1826. 

4  Princess  Charlotte  Augusta  (1796-1817)  was  the  only 
daughter  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales  (later  George  IV),  and 
Caroline  of  Brunswick.  Since  her  parents  were  separated  when 
she  was  only  a  few  months  old,  she  was  put  chiefly  under  the 
care  of  Lady  Elgin,  and  she  endured  what  must  have  been  a  frus¬ 
trating  and  unhappy  childhood.  After  an  abortive  engagement  to 
William  of  Orange  she  married,  2  May  1816,  Prince  Leopold  of 
Saxe-Coburg,  who  was  not  only  handsome  and  charming,  but  de¬ 
voted  to  Charlotte.  The  marriage  seemed  to  promise  the  security 
and  happiness  she  longed  for.  But  she  died  in  childbirth  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  1817.  The  nation’s  shock  and  grief  was 
reflected  in  the  iingle,  “Never  was  sorrow  more  sincere/  Than  that 
which  flowed  round  Charlotte’s  bier.” 

5  10  August  1826. 

6  17  August  1826. 

7  24  August  1826. 

8  Whittier  probably  refers  to  one  of  the  several  translations 
of  Labaume’s  memoirs  to  be  published  in  America  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  following  is  doubtless  the  passage  which 
inspired  the  poem:  “The  unfortunate  Paulowna,  whom  the  reader 
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will  recollect,  when  he  calls  to  mind  the  pillage  of  Moscow  [Pau- 
lowna  was  about  to  be  married  when  the  French  broke  into  the 
city.  Her  father  and  her  husband-to-be  went  off  to  join  the  army, 
and  she  was  found  by  soldiers  and  carried  before  a  general  who 
promised  to  help  her  find  her  family  but  made  her  his  mistress 
instead.],  had  hitherto  accompanied  us,  and  shared  in  all  our  mis¬ 
fortunes  and  privations.  She  endured  them  with  the  courage 
which  her  virtue  inspired.  Believing  that  she  carried  in  her  bosom 
a  pledge  of  love,  which  she  imagined  to  be  legitimate,  she  was 
eager  to  become  a  mother,  and  proud  to  follow  her  husband.  But 
he,  who  had  pledged  himself  to  her  by  the  most  solemn  promises, 
having  been  informed  in  the  morning,  that  we  were  not  to  take 
up  our  winter-quarters  at  Smolensko,  determined  to  break  a  con¬ 
nexion,  which  he  had  regarded  as  merely  temporary.  Inaccessible 
to  pity,  he  approached  this  innocent  creature,  and  under  some 
specious  pretext,  announced  to  her  that  they  must  part.  At  this 
intelligence  she  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  and  horror,  and  frantically 
di'clared,  that  having  sacrificed  her  family,  and  even  her  reputation 
for  him,  whom  she  regarded  as  her  husband,  it  was  her  duty  to 
follow  him;  and  that  neither  fatigues  nor  dangers  should  turn  her 
from  a  resolution,  in  which  her  love  and  her  honour  were  equally 
interested.  The  general,  little  sensible  of  the  value  of  an  attach¬ 
ment  so  rare,  coldly  repeated,  that  they  must  part,  since  circum¬ 
stances  would  no  longer  permit  the  women  to  remain  with  the 
troops;  that  he  was  already  married,  and  that  by  returning  speedily 
to  Moscow,  she  might  find  the  husband  for  whom  her  parents  had 
destined  her.  At  these  cruel  words,  his  interesting  victim  felt 
almost  annihilated.  Paler  than  when  she  rushed  from  the  tombs 
of  the  Kremlin,  she  uttered  not  a  word.  She  sighed,  she  wept, 
and  suffocated  her  grief,  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility.  Her 
perfidious  seducer  took  advantage  of  this  to  withdraw  from  her 
presence,  not  because  he  was  overpowered  by  his  sensibility;  he, 
alas!  was  a  stranger  to  every  tender  and  generous  feeling;  but  to 
fly  from  the  Russians,  whose  cries  of  vengeance  he  already  fancied 
that  he  heard.”  (Eugene  Labaume,  A  Circumstantial  Narrative 
of  the  Campaign  in  Russia.  .  .  .  [Hartford,  18171,  p.  252.) 

9  7  September  1826. 

10  18  November  1826. 

1 1  Whittier  quotes  from  Stephen  Harvey’s  translation  of 
Juvenal's  Ninth  Satire,  modernizing  the  spelling  and  capitalization 
and  changing  the  phrase  Bom,  and  Dye  to  born  to  die.  See  The 
Satyrs  of  Dccimus  funius  Juvenalis  .  .  .  Translated  into  English 
Verse  by  Air,  Dryden  and  Several  Other  Hands  (London,  1754), 
p.  138. 

12  2  December  1826. 

13  2  December  1826. 

14  9  December  1826. 

15  Currier  (op.  cit.)  describes  this  poem  as  unsigned,  but 
actually  it  is  signed  with  the  usual  W. 

16  The  editorial  comment  is  by  Garrison. 

17  National  Philanthropist,  6  June  1828. 

18  The  publication  in  the  Journal  of  the  Times  is  the  only 
one  listed  in  Currier  (op.  cit.). 


REMINISCENSES  OF  SALEM 
SIXTY  OR  SEVENTY  YEARS  AGO 


By  Roger  A.  Poor 


From  a  talk  before  the  Salem  Rotary  Club, 
April  29,  1952 


For  a  half  hour  I’m  going  to  take  a  trip  back  to  my  boy¬ 
hood  to  tell  some  of  you  young  folk  how  common  people 
hved  some  60  to  70  years  ago  —  long  before  you  came 
into  this  world  to  pep  it  up  —  the  houses  we  hved  in,  the 
clothes  we  wore,  our  amusements;  and  in  addition  some 
miscellaneous  recollections. 

To  begin,  what  kind  of  houses  did  we  live  in  some  70 
years  ago?  They  were  just  like  most  of  the  older  houses 
of  today,  except  that  they  lacked  the  conveniences  we  pos¬ 
sess.  There  were,  of  course,  no  telephones,  no  electric 
hghts,  no  radio,  few  bathrooms,  surprisingly  few  furnaces 
and  certainly  no  oil  heat.  Most  houses  were  heated  with 
coal  stoves.  In  the  parlor  the  stove  was  put  up  in  the  early 
Fall  and  taken  down  again  in  the  Spring.  Sometimes  it 
was  lighted  only  on  Sundays  or  when  there  was  company. 
Most  of  the  heat  was  supplied  by  the  kitchen  range.  Some 
fastidious  folks  let  the  fire  out  every  night  and  lighted  it 
fresh  in  the  morning,  because  they  thought  that  a  fire  that 
burned  all  night  did  not  give  out  as  much  heat  as  a  new 
one.  You  can  imagine  the  pleasure  of  getting  up  in  a  cold 
house  on  a  zero  morning  to  lay  and  hght  the  fire,  even  if 
you  did  wear  a  woolen  nightshirt. 

Some  folks  hung  mosquito  netting  around  their  beds.  It 
made  climbing  in  quite  a  job  and,  of  course,  the  netting 
cut  out  part  of  the  air.  Then,  when  a  mosquito  did  man¬ 
age  to  work  past  the  barrier,  he  couldn’t  find  his  way  out 
and  took  his  revenge  on  the  sufferers  who  were  trying  to 
sleep.  I  suppose  there  were  some  feather  beds.  I  never 
saw  one  in  Salem  but  did  nearly  smother  in  one  on  a  farm 
in  western  Massachusetts.  It  was  wonderfully  soft  and  you 
sank  way  down  in,  —  fine  on  a  winter  night,  esp>eciaUy  if 
another  was  over  you,  but  quite  the  reverse  in  summer. 
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The  lack  or  inadequacy  of  screens  exposed  food  to  all  sorts 
of  insects,  of  which  there  were  hordes,  so  some  people  used 
behived  shaped  covers  of  wire  screen  to  put  over  the  butter 
dish. 

Most  lighting  was  by  kerosene  lamps,  which  were  hot  in 
summer  and  didn’t  give  too  much  light.  Then,  too,  they  had 
to  be  cleaned  and  filled  every’  day  and  the  wicks  trimmed. 
Sometimes,  if  the  kerosene  wasn’t  wiped  off  carefully,  it 
smelled.  You  didn’t  press  a  button  to  get  light.  You  car¬ 
ried  your  lamp  with  you  from  room  to  room.  A  friend  of 
mine  tells  an  amusing  story  about  the  night  her  sister’s  beau 
was  planning  to  propose.  It  was  a  large  family,  so,  as  the 
young  couple  sat  nervously  in  the  parlor,  they  had  to  watch 
pa  and  ma  and  the  several  brothers  and  sisters  come  one  at 
a  time,  take  a  lamp  from  the  shelf  in  the  hall,  light  it,  and 
go  upstairs  to  bed.  It  was  evidently  late  at  night  when 
that  proposal  was  finally  made.  Some  of  the  better  houses 
had  gas  —  open  gas  flame.  One  woman  I  knew  was 
economical  with  matches  —  the  old  smelly  sulphur  kind  — 
so  she  made  “tapers”  by  tightly  rolling  up  newspapers, 
lighting  one  end  and  carrying  the  lighted  taper  from  burner 
to  burner.  Later,  when  electricity  first  came  in,  the  electric 
fixtures  were  attached  to  the  gas  fixtures,  so  we  had  a  com¬ 
bination.  If  the  electricity  failed,  there  was  always  the 
gas. 

A  few  people  had  wall  telephones.  You  had  to  turn  the 
crank  to  get  central  and  stand  on  tiptoe  when  you  spoke. 
I  can  remember  very  clearly  my  first  telephone  conversation. 
We  were  visiting  my  uncle  George  in  Peabody  and  he  in¬ 
vited  me  to  talk  with  my  cousin  Ben  in  the  same  town.  So 
I  stood  on  tiptoe  and  called  very  gingerly  through  the  mouth¬ 
piece:  “Hello,  Ben”  and  heard  with  wonder  his  squeaky 
voice  answering  me. 

Many  houses  had  no  plumbing.  There  was,  instead,  an 
outhouse,  often  in  the  shed  and  sometimes  quite  a  distance 
away,  which  served  fairly  well.  Then,  when  the  ukase 
went  out  that  every  house  should  have  an  inside  toilet, 
there  was  scurrying  to  find  the  appropriate  space.  Some 
cellars  were  concreted,  but  many  others  had  just  dirt  floors. 
In  time  this  dirt,  denied  access  to  the  air,  combined  with 
the  coal  dust  to  form  a  fine,  talcum-like  powder,  very  soft 
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on  the  bare  feet,  but  not  particularly  favorable  to  cleanb- 
ness.  Real  screens  were  on  some  windows,  but  others  got 
by  with  mosquito  netting  tacked  to  the  frames.  This  net¬ 
ting,  if  you  didn’t  put  your  finger  through  it,  or  the  boys 
going  along  the  street  didn’t  rip  it,  made  a  fairly  effective, 
but  not  very  beautiful  protection.  On  the  contrary,  some 
old  screens  were  very  beautiful.  In  one  ancient  mansion 
on  Essex  street  in  which  I  hved,  the  screens  were  painted 
with  Chinese  scenes.  We  were  directly  on  the  street,  yet 
no  passer-by  could  look  through  the  paintings,  while  we  on 
the  inside  had  a  clear  view.  There  were  bathtubs,  but  a  lot 
of  us  never  used  one  until  we  were  quite  grown  up.  There 
was  little  running  hot  water.  In  most  houses  water  was 
heated  in  a  copper  tank  set  on  the  back  of  the  kitchen  range. 
This,  unfortunately,  had  to  be  filled  regularly  and  by  hand. 
Baths  were  in  a  tub  or  pail  placed  near  this  tank.  The 
lack  of  bathrooms  required  every  proper  bedroom  to  have 
a  commode.  This  was  a  sort  of  chest,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  was  a  compartment.  On  top  rested  the  washbowl 
with  a  pitcher  full  of  cold  water,  and  by  its  side,  the  soap 
dish.  Generally  there  was  a  towel  rack  at  the  back,  and 
behind  it,  on  the  wall,  a  hnen  splash  sheet,  which  was  often 
embroidered  with  intriguing  pictures.  Most  of  our  parlor 
and  dining  room  furniture  was  of  black  walnut,  a  beautiful 
but  dismal  wood,  solid  and  heavy  and  turned  into  meaning¬ 
less  and  ugly  shapes.  The  tops  of  tables,  sideboards  and 
similar  pieces  were  often  cold  marble.  And  the  upholstery 
was  black,  cold  and  slippery  horsehair.  With  such  con¬ 
struction,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  chairs  were  generally 
uncomfortable?  It  is  interesting  that  if  black  walnut  is 
rubbed  down  to  remove  the  stain,  a  lighter  color,  sometimes 
prettily  grained  and  often  quite  beautiful,  is  exposed. 

There  were,  of  course,  no  electric  refrigerators.  Well- 
to-do  people  had  an  ice  refrigerator,  in  which  ice  was  kept 
in  a  compartment  at  the  top:  but  ordinary  folk  got  along 
with  ice  boxes,  in  which  food  and  ice  mingled  in  one  large 
compartment.  Filling  these  contraptions  every  day  or  two 
kept  the  ice  man  busy  and  left  a  trail  of  water  on  the  stairs 
and  sometimes  muddy  footprints  on  the  kitchen  floor. 
Naturally,  too,  the  cold  was  not  uniform,  for  when  the  ice 
supply  ran  low,  the  temperature  crept  up.  The  famous  ice 
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box  of  those  days  was  the  Eddy,  which  had  slate  shelves 
that  were  supposed  to  hold  the  cold.  Anybody  who  had 
any  pretense  to  being  somebody  owned  an  Eddy.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  when  electricity  came  in  to  do  our  freezing,  the 
Eddy  folks  clung  to  their  slate  and  gradually  vanished  from 
the  scene. 

Almost  all  cooking  was  done  on  the  kitchen  range,  mostly 
by  coal,  but  sometimes  by  wood.  There  were  no  convenient 
gas  ranges,  although  we  did  have  kerosene  stoves  for  hot 
weather,  most  of  them  two-burners.  On  these,  after  a  long 
wait,  water  could  be  boiled  and  some  foods  cooked,  if  the 
meal  wasn’t  large  and  the  cooking  could  be  done  in  relays. 
These  stoves  were  really  portable  and  so  were  popular  with 
folks  in  summer  camps.  They  didn’t  produce  much  heat, 
but  I  remember  hearing  of  one  man  who  summered  on 
Bakers  Island,  where  it  sometimes  gets  cold  at  night,  who 
depended  entirely  for  heat  on  one  of  these  minature  stoves. 

Much  more  food  was  cooked  at  home  than  now.  Many 
housewives  baked  their  own  bread,  some  kneading  the 
dough  by  hand,  and  others  doing  the  chore  in  one  of  the 
newly-invented  bread  mixers.  In  spite  of  the  excellent  bread 
the  bakers  turn  out  today,  I  can  declare  that  properly  made 
home-baked  bread  is  vastly  superior.  We  still  have  the 
bread  mixer  we  bought  when  we  were  married,  so  when 
a  special  treat  is  indicated,  my  wife  mixes  dough  for  the 
real  article.  And  of  course  I  turn  the  crank  that  does  the 
kneading. 

Our  ^ans  didn’t  come  in  cans.  In  fact,  there  was  quite 
a  prejudice  against  canned  goods.  Home-baked  beans  were 
generally  parboiled  on  top  of  the  kitchen  range  the  night 
before,  then  baked  all  day  in  the  oven,  with  a  little  molas¬ 
ses,  pork  and  perhaps  an  onion.  If  we  bought  our  beans 
at  the  bakery,  they  were  dished  out  of  the  huge  tub  on  the 
counter.  The  clerk  scooped  up  what  you  wanted  and 
dumped  them  in  whatever  container  you  brought  with  you. 
Some  folks  used  to  prepare  their  own  beans  in  their  own 
bean  pots  and  then  take  them  to  the  bakery  to  be  baked. 

Our  streets  were  paved  with  dirt,  from  which,  in  sum¬ 
mer,  dust  rose  in  clouds.  So  watering  carts  went  up  and 
down  the  streets  spraying  water  to  lay  the  dust.  However, 
it  refused  to  lay  too  long.  The  youngsters  had  a  great  time 
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running  under  the  stream,  while  the  puddles  made  tempting 
little  ponds.  Folks  on  some  streets,  who  wouldn’t  pay  the 
watering  tax,  lived  with  the  dust  all  through  the  hot 
weather.  In  winter  the  snow  was  left  on  the  streets  to 
accommodate  the  horse-drawn  pungs.  Wheeled  vehicles 
were  of  little  use  then.  I  can  remember  seeing  snow 
dumped  on  Front  street  to  keep  traffic  moving;  and  once  I 
saw  the  horse-drawn  fire  engines  almost  stuck  in  the  snow 
at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Church  streets. 

Transportation  in  the  early  days  was  chiefly  by  train, 
although  street  cars  were  beginning  to  come  in.  I  can’t 
remember  whether  the  seats  were  any  less  comfortable  than 
those  on  the  Boston  line  today,  because  I  seldom  rode  in 
one.  We  went  to  Peabody  and  other  nearby  places  on  the 
street  cars.  In  my  early  days  these  were  drawn  by  horses. 
The  seats  ran  along  the  sides  and  in  winter  the  cars  were 
heated  by  a  little  stove  in  one  corner,  which  had  to  be 
tended  by  the  conductor.  And  the  ashes  spread!  Two 
men  were  in  charge  of  these  minature  cars  then,  the  driver 
and  the  conductor.  At  some  hills  an  extra  horse  and  driver 
were  stationed,  to  help  haul  the  car  up  the  steep  grade. 
The  real  glory  of  the  street  cars  came  after  trolley  cars  were 
introduced.  There  were  two  varieties  —  the  closed  type  in 
winter  and  the  open  car  in  summer.  In  the  open  cars  the 
seats  ran  crosswise  and  you  got  in  from  the  running  board 
which  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  car  on  either  side.  The 
conductor  moved  up  and  down  this  running  board  to  take 
the  fares.  When  travel  was  heavy,  many  of  the  passengers 
rode  on  the  running  board,  too,  hanging  on  for  dear  life, 
and  swaying  outward  whenever  a  passenger  wanted  to  get 
off.  On  the  summer  trips  to  the  Willows,  or  Marblehead 
or  to  Asbury  Grove  in  Campmeeting  week,  men  hung  on 
by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  and  the  conductor  had  to  be  a 
gymnast  to  get  by  them  to  collect  the  fares.  On  the  Asbury 
Grove  line,  too,  the  power  was  weak,  so  the  cars  simply 
crawled  and  it  seemed  as  if  you  spent  half  your  day  going 
and  coming.  These  open  cars  were  the  automobiles  of  our 
youth.  It  used  to  be  a  great  treat  to  take  a  trip  Sunday 
morning  to  the  Willows,  or  even  as  far  as  Wakefield.  Traffic 
was  light,  then,  so  we  had  lots  of  fun  for  a  few  cents. 
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Sometimes  we  paid  plenty.  Some  may  perhaps  remember 
when  the  road  over  Highland  Avenue  to  Lynn  was  opened 
and  our  gang  took  the  trip.  The  company  was  determined 
to  make  good  on  its  investment,  so  it  seemed  that  every  five 
minutes  the  conductor  came  around  for  another  nickel. 
A  diabolic  invention  of  the  street  car  company  was  the  turn¬ 
out.  This  was  a  double  track  for  a  short  distance.  Cars 
going  one  way  rested  on  the  turn-out  until  cars  coming  in 
the  opposite  direction  could  pass  them.  I  remember  the 
turn-outs  with  distinct  displeasure,  because  I  Uved  on  Essex 
Street  directly  opposite  one  of  them  and  all  night  long  in 
the  summer  the  cars  to  the  Willows  passed  and  repassed 
our  house,  doing  all  sorts  of  damage  to  our  sleep.  Of  course 
>ou  didn’t  have  to  use  the  trolleys.  When  a  young  fellow, 
for  example,  wanted  to  give  his  girl  a  special  outing,  he 
hired  a  perfectly  safe  horse,  attached  to  a  buggv',  and  treated 
the  young  lady  to  a  ride  to  Danvers  or  some  other  far  off 
place. 

Now,  how  did  we  dress  in  those  far-off  days?  Well, 
when  I  was  a  httle  boy,  youngsters  up  to  four  or  five  years 
of  age  wore  kilts.  I  can  prove  the  statement,  because  I 
have  a  photograph  of  myself  wearing  them.  After  the  kilts 
we  graduated  into  short  pants  —  knee  pants  —  below 
which  were  long,  black  stockings.  My  picture  of  our 
class  at  the  Prescott  School  shows  a  row  of  us  in  these  tight- 
fitting  affairs.  There  was  just  one  trouble  with  the  stock¬ 
ings.  When  a  fellow  was  playing  in  the  school  yard,  he 
was  apt  to  fall  on  the  gravel  and  dig  a  big  hole  in  his  knee. 
To  prevent  this  mishap,  some  of  us  were  condemned  to 
wear  knee  caps  of  leather.  These  caps  were  tied  under  the 
knee  and  were  a  fairly  good  protection,  but  very  uncom¬ 
fortable.  Our  graduation  to  long  pants  was  an  event  duly 
celebrated  by  the  gang.  Of  course  we  wore  long  drawers 
and  woolen  undershirts.  Sometimes  these  shirts  were  fleece 
lined  for  extra  warmth.  How  they  made  you  itch.  Then, 
when  we  had  outgrown  blouses,  with  flowing  artist-style 
neck  ribbons,  we  donned  stiff-bosomed  white  shirts,  which 
buttoned  behind,  just  as  your  dress  shirt  does  now.  Collars 
and  cuffs  were  separate.  A  shirt  could  be  worn  for  several 
days  but  the  collar  had  to  be  changed.  It  was  fastened  by 
collar  buttons,  fore  and  aft.  Sometimes  they  were  of  gold. 
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but  it  was  a  hazardous  thing  to  invest  in  an  expensive  col¬ 
lar  button,  because  it  had  a  way  of  getting  lost. 

Some  men  tried  to  cheat  the  laundry  by  wearing  celluloid 
collars,  which  could  be  cleaned  with  a  damp  cloth.  But  no 
really  fastidious  dresser  would  consider  such  a  substitute. 
Some  men,  too,  had  starched  bosoms  which  they  could  tuck 
in  their  manly  fronts.  Cuffs  were  generally  attached  by 
a  metal  clasp,  that  came  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  ofi&ce 
were  usually  taken  off.  I  was  quite  a  young  man  when 
colored  soft  shirts,  with  white  detachable  collars,  mostly 
starched,  came  into  being.  For  a  time  they,  too,  fastened 
in  the  back.  I  remember  that  the  best  dressed  man  in  our 
group  seriously  questioned  whether  it  was  respectable  to 
attend  church  in  one  of  these  shirts,  and  he  further  doubted 
the  respectability'  of  going  without  a  vest.  It  was  this  same 
young  man  who  wore  a  frock  coat  for  best.  Quite  stunning! 
Of  course,  when  he  had  one,  I  had  to  have  one,  too.  The 
collars  were  the  worst.  In  my  High  School  days  these  col¬ 
lars  were  high  and  stiff,  sticking  up  two  or  three  inches 
into  your  neck  and  making  every  movement  of  the  head  a 
torture.  But  it  was  style,  so  we  had  to  bear  with  them. 

To  add  to  our  discomfort,  pointed  toe  shoes  were  worn 
with  these  monstrosities.  The  toes  came  to  a  real  point,  and 
while  the  shoeman  would  tel!  you  that  they  were  so  con¬ 
structed  that  the  foot  was  perfectly  comfortable,  experience 
proved  him  to  be  wrong.  I  went  through  one  winter  with  a 
pair  of  these  shoes  and  my  little  toes  have  never  been  the 
same  since.  Even  the  ordinary  shoes  were  not  as  comfortable 
as  those  we  wear  today.  The  leather  was  heavier  and  stiffer. 
What  was  called  wax  calf  was  considered  to  be  the  best. 
That  was  before  the  days  of  the  Salem  Oil  &  Grease  Co. 
Men’s  shoes  were  black  and  high.  Low  shoes  were  worn 
in  summer  only.  Polishing  shoes  was  a  tedious  process. 
The  blacking  was  hard,  so  you  had  to  dip  the  brush  in 
water  to  soften  the  blacking.  Russet  leather  was  just  coming 
in,  and  was  called  Russia  leather.  Polishing  it  was  difficult 
and  not  altogether  satisfactory’,  for  first  the  shoe  had  to  be 
cleaned  with  an  evil-smelling  liquid,  which  always  left  the 
surface  an  uneven  color,  after  which  the  paste  was  applied. 
Ordinarily  it  took  a  week  or  two  of  suffering  to  break  in  a 
new  pair  of  shoes.  I  can  remember  a  cartoon  of  a  man  who 
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wanted  attention.  So  he  was  late  at  church,  where  the 
squeaking  of  his  new  shoes,  as  he  walked  down  the  aisle, 
focused  the  eyes  of  the  entire  congregation  on  him. 

Women’s  shoes  were  hkewise  stiff.  They  were  high- 
buttoned  affairs  which  had  to  be  broken  in,  like  men’s.  And 
a  very  essential  article  was  the  long  buttonhook.  A  woman  of 
my  acquaintance  solved  the  breaking-in  problem  to  her  own 
satisfaction  by  putting  on  the  shoes  and  then  soaking  both 
feet  and  shoes  in  a  pail  of  water.  She  said  it  made 
them  fit.  The  women  also  suffered  from  high  collars. 
Theirs  were  of  lace  or  net,  with  stays  to  hold  them  in  place. 
Those  stays  reached  right  up  under  the  ear  to  give  a  giraffe- 
like  appearance  to  the  wearer. 

Women  also  wore  black  cotton  stockings.  But  it  didn’t 
make  any  difference,  because  skirts  reached  almost  to  the 
tip  of  the  shoes.  There  was  a  popular  song  about  a  daring 
young  lady  who,  while  crossing  a  muddy  street,  lifted  her 
skirt  so  that  the  men  could  see  “her  pretty  ankles  and  her 
dainty  feet.’’  Sometimes  the  stockings  weren’t  black.  A 
friend  of  my  mother’s,  who  was  something  of  a  practical 
joker,  contrived  to  sit  on  a  stone  wall  beside  a  friend  of  hers 
while  their  pictures  were  being  taken.  Just  as  the  camera 
was  snapped,  she  pulled  at  her  friend’s  skirt  and  exposed 
one  of  the  legs.  It  was  covered  with  a  stocking  woven  in 
great  rings  of  alternating  colors,  something  like  the  gay 
socks  the  boys  wear  today.  What  a  blessing  long  skirts 
were  sometimes. 

The  well-dressed  man  also  wore  gloves,  not  the  comfort¬ 
able  kind  we  have  now,  but  kid  monstrosities  that  fitted 
just  as  tightly  as  they  could  be  stretched  over  the  fingers. 
It  was  an  effort  to  close  your  hand,  but  anything  comfort¬ 
able  was  unfashionable. 

Hats  were  mostly  derbies,  like  those  that  Tim  Reardon 
made  famous.  They  were  universally  black  and  all  right 
unless  you  placed  one  carelessly  on  the  chair  next  to  yours 
and  somebody  sat  on  it.  In  that  case,  the  hat  was  a  total 
loss. 

We  carried  canes.  You  can  imagine  the  well-dressed 
young  man  sauntering  up  Lafayette  street  on  a  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  derby  hat  perched  jauntily  on  his  head,  his  neck  stiff 
under  his  three  inch  collar,  his  feet  aching  from  tight- 
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fitting  pointed  shoes,  with  the  cane  gayly  swaying  in  his 
glove-imprisoned  hand. 

Indeed,  we  paid  a  lot  more  attention  to  formal  dress  than 
we  do  now.  In  summer,  instead  of  sport  shirts,  we  wore 
light  colored  vests.  Dignified  men  donned  frock  coats  on 
Sundays  and  special  occasions,  while  the  tall  hat,  derisively 
called  the  "stove  pipe”  was  a  mark  of  distinction  and  re¬ 
spectability.  It  was  especially  conspicuous  in  the  Easter 
parade.  My  most  dress-conscious  friend  used  to  declare  that 
when  he  was  married  he  would  dress  for  dinner  every  night 
—  dress  meaning  full  tails. 

Speaking  of  well-dressed  men,  there  was  George.  George 
was  a  general  assistant  in  the  office  of  an  insurance  man. 
The  legend  goes  that  he  was  just  a  dirty  little  ragamuffin 
until  someone  outfitted  him  with  a  complete  set  of  new 
clothes.  From  that  time  on,  George  was  the  Beau  Brummel 
of  Salem.  To  see  him  on  the  street,  with  his  curly  red  hair 
flaming,  delicately  pulling  on  his  tightly-fitting  gloves,  was 
a  sight  long  to  be  remembered. 

For  amusement  we  had  church  socials,  one-night  stands 
of  all  the  prominent  actors  and  the  “ten-twent-thirt”,  that 
is,  the  repertoire  company  that  played  Mechanics  Hall  for 
a  week,  afternoon  and  evening  admission  to  which  was  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  cents.  A  seat  in  “nigger  heaven”  went  for 
ten  cents.  The  Bennett  &  Moulton  Opera  Company,  found¬ 
ed  in  Salem,  always  did  a  rushing  business.  To  this  day 
I  can  remember  "Fra  Diavolo”,  my  favorite,  and  many  of 
the  other  light  operas. 

One  of  my  pleasant  recollections  is  that  of  seeing  the 
“Black  Crook”.  I  suppose  today  you  would  call  it  musical 
comedy,  for  it  had  dancing  and  all  the  other  features  that 
link  a  light  plot  together.  One  of  the  dancers  pirouetted 
on  her  toes,  an  unheard-of  feat  at  the  time.  It  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  the  first  of  this  kind  of  entertainment.  Productions 
of  this  sort  were  frowned  on  by  many  people,  but  I  was 
taken  to  the  show  by  my  mother,  one  of  whose  former 
schoolmates  was  a  member  of  the  cast. 

We  mustn’t  forget  Dr.  Daniels.  The  doctor,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  figure  in  a  frock  coat  and  tall  hat,  travelled  with  a 
vaudeville  troup  that  performed  in  Lyceum  Hall.  The 
vaudevillians,  who  sometimes  paraded  with  the  doctor  at 
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their  head,  were  the  come-ons.  Dr.  Daniels’  specialty  was 
extracting  teeth  without  pain,  right  on  the  stage,  no  charge 
for  the  operation.  A  schoolmate  of  mine  permitted  one  of 
his  teeth  to  be  pulled.  I  asked  him  about  the  pain,  he 
replied  that  the  tooth  came  out  so  quickly  that  whatever 
pain  there  was,  was  over  in  a  second. 

The  theatre  was  frowned  on  by  many  good  people.  I 
remembered  discussing  the  assasination  of  Lincoln  with  the 
mother  of  one  of  my  schoolmates.  “But  he  wasn’t  in  a  very 
good  place  when  he  was  shot’’  she  said. 

Our  great  day  was  the  Fourth  of  July.  Then  things 
broke  loose  with  no  holds  barred.  The  most  advertised 
event  was,  of  course,  the  famous  bonfire  on  Gallows  Hill. 
That  evening  the  folks  who  lived  on  Boston  street  and  in 
its  vicinity  never  thought  of  going  to  bed.  It  wouldn’t  have 
done  them  any  good  if  they  had.  And  on  the  hill  itself 
and  in  the  fields  around  it,  was  a  regular  Saturnalia.  There 
were  fireworks  on  the  common.  Almost  every  year  some¬ 
body  was  killed  by  the  explosions,  but  a  little  incident  hke 
that  put  no  damper  on  the  occasion.  The  real  celebration 
came  the  night  before  on  Essex  street.  You  held  your  life 
in  your  hands  if  you  strolled  along  Essex  street  after  six 
o’clock.  Reckless  young  men  would  explode  blank  cartridges 
from  their  revolvers  behind  your  back  and  at  your  feet. 
The  smaller  boys  had  multitudes  of  torpedoes  and  fire¬ 
crackers.  The  center  of  this  pandemonium  was  the  cobble¬ 
stone  court  in  front  of  the  Old  Essex  House,  which  then 
set  back  from  the  street.  Sometimes  there  were  horribles 
parades,  which  occasionally  contained  some  pretty  pertinent 
comments  on  local  happenings. 

For  the  children  Professor  Fillebrown  gave  two  free  per¬ 
formances  of  magic  in  Mechanics  Hall.  Charlie  Fillebrown 
was  a  furniture  painter  and  refinisher  by  trade,  who  worked 
for  Mr.  Thurston  in  the  building  which  I  believe  is  now 
the  Hathaway  House.  He  was  also  a  very  capable  profes¬ 
sional  magician,  who  had  toured  all  over  the  country.  I 
knew  him  well,  for  I  was  a  pupil  of  his.  Two  of  his  feats 
were  famous.  One  was  his  Mystery  Box.  He  would  put 
this  box  on  any  convenient  table,  chair  or  even  a  piano, 
crook  his  httle  finger  around  the  handle  and  easily  lift  it. 
Then  he’d  touch  it  with  his  wand  and  ask  his  volunteer 
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assistant  to  try.  The  box  seemed  heavier.  Again  he  would 
touch  it  with  the  wand.  It  was  heavier  still.  The  process 
kept  on  until  finally  the  assistant  couldn’t  budge  it.  Then 
the  professor  would  open  the  drawer,  which  previously  had 
been  shown  empty  and  pull  out  enough  stuff  to  fill  a  trunk. 
He  swore  that  the  secret  of  this  box  would  die  with  him, 
but  one  of  the  volunteers  confided  in  me  that  the  magician 
simply  whispered  to  him  to  pretend  that  the  box  became 
heavier.  The  acting  was  perfect  and  the  youngsters  in  the 
audience,  including  myself,  were  goggle-eyed  with  amaze¬ 
ment.  His  really  finest  bit  of  sleight  of  hand  he  could  pro¬ 
duce  anywhere,  and  he  often  did  it  on  the  street.  He  car¬ 
ried  with  him  a  little  black  ball  which  he  could  make  appear 
and  reappear  at  will.  He  would  toss  it  into  his  hat,  and 
presto!  it  would  vanish,  to  reappear  in  some  odd  place. 
Now  although  I  knew  the  secret  of  the  trick  and  could  even 
give  an  imitation  of  the  act,  I  still  couldn’t  follow  that  ball. 

Most  of  our  stores  were  small,  local  affairs,  although  even 
then  we  had  Almy’s,  or  Almy,  Bigelow  and  Webber,  as  it 
was  originally  and  later  Almy,  Bigelow  and  Washburn  and 
the  William  G.  Webber  Co.  There  were  many  small  dry 
goods  stores,  such  as  Shepard’s  and  Briggs  and  Wilkins.  In 
the  clothing  stores  like  Palmer’s,  John  Collins’  and  Kent  & 
Boynton,  the  suits  were  piled  on  tables  instead  of  being  hung 
on  racks. 

The  food  stores  were  not  the  sanitary  places  they  are 
now.  Fruit  was  freely  exposed  to  the  flies.  Corned  beef 
was  kept  in  a  barrel  and  fished  out  with  a  hook.  Some  of 
it  sold  for  three  cents  a  pound.  Milk  was  peddled  in  huge 
cans,  to  be  poured  into  any  receptacle  you  brought  with 
you. 

The  drug  stores  had  what  we  called  soda  fountains, 
where  a  few  cold  drinks  could  be  purchased.  And  if  you 
were  fussy  enough  to  demand  only  pure  candy  for  your 
children,  you  asked  at  the  drug  store  for  rock  candy  or  colts¬ 
foot  sticks.  Youngsters  didn’t  ask  for  a  nickel  or  a  dime 
for  candy,  when  they  could  buy  ten  licorice  niggers  for  a 
cent.  The  store  hours  were  long,  and  some  stores,  at  least 
closed  all  day  Sunday.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the 
big  store  on  Essex  street,  C.  H.  &  J.  Price,  where  even  the 
curtains  were  pulled  on  the  Sabbath.  If  you  were  in  des- 
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perate  need  of  medicine,  you  pressed  the  button  beside  the 
door,  to  call  the  clerk  who  was  on  hand  to  put  up  prescrip¬ 
tions  only.  Some  other  stores  followed  the  Price’s  example. 

Naturally  the  stores  had  window  displays,  but  they  were 
more  altruistic  than,  let  us  say,  the  Ropes  windows  of  today. 
One  Christmas,  Webbers  devoted  the  best  window  to  a 
miniature  reproduction  of  Peary  at  the  North  Pole,  complete 
with  cotton  batting  snow,  miniature  figures  and  all. 

The  drug  stores  didn’t  offer  all  the  remedies  they  do  now, 
so  we  made  some  of  our  own.  In  the  Spring,  everybody 
took  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  molasses,  to  tone  up  the  sys¬ 
tem  after  the  long,  cold  winter.  For  a  cold  in  the  chest, 
the  prime  remedy  was  goosegrease.  It  was  quite  common 
to  have  goose  for  Christmas,  so  the  housewife  saved  all  the 
grease,  to  be  rubbed  on  our  chest  if  we  were  suspected  of 
having  colds.  It  was  greasy,  it  was  smelly,  but  it  penetrated 
and  probably  did  some  good.  Apj  endicitis  hadn’t  been  dis¬ 
covered,  so  many  good  people  died  from  “inflammation  of 
the  bowels’’  when  they  could  have  been  saved  by  the  present 
simple  operation.  Not  much  was  known  about  tubercu¬ 
losis,  either. 

Men  carried  pocket  watches  and  sported  watch  chains 
across  their  manly  fronts  —  the  more  prominent  the  man, 
the  heavier  the  chain.  The  glory  of  the  male  was  in  his 
beard  or  moustache.  Beards  were  of  all  sorts  —  flowing, 
pointed,  square,  spade,  sideburns  and  muttonchops.  And 
moustaches!  There  were  the  kind  that  stood  out  straight, 
bangs  that  drooped  way  over  the  lips,  brushes  that  swept 
a  long  distance  on  either  side  of  the  nose,  and  of  course 
the  immature  ones  that  had  just  started  their  silky  growth. 
Twirling  the  moustache  was  an  art.  The  giant  kind,  espe¬ 
cially  the  bangs,  got  in  the  way  of  liquids,  so  moustache  cups 
were  invented.  These  had  a  lip  which  lifted  the  hair  while 
the  owner  drank  through  the  slot  in  it.  I  remember  giving 
my  father  one  of  these  for  Christmas.  Our  most  famous 
moustache  was  the  one  adorning  Mayor  Joe  Peterson.  It 
was  beautiful  and  abundant.  But  one  day,  when  the  mayor 
was  a  bit  absentminded  the  barber  asked  if  he  should  trim 
the  moustache.  "Yes”  said  he.  The  result  was  a  closely 
clipped  bang  which  made  his  honor  almost  unrecognizable. 
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I  don’t  believe  the  mayor  ever  quite  recovered  from  the 
shock. 

Few  men  shaved  themselves,  for  it  was  a  difficult  job 
with  the  old-fashioned  razor.  Indeed,  if  the  Gillette  hadn’t 
been  invented  we  might  be  a  nation  of  whiskered  beauties 
to  this  day.  But  men  were  also  fussy,  so  on  the  shelves 
of  the  barber  shops  were  rows  of  shaving  mugs,  each  with 
a  name  or  an  initial,  so  that  a  man  could  be  lathered  with 
his  own  soap  and  with  his  own  brush.  At  that,  many  men 
shaved  only  Saturday  night  and  Wednesday. 

In  those  days  people  went  to  church,  that  is,  many  of 
them.  The  Protestant  churches  had  large  congregations, 
especially  at  Easter.  On  that  day,  in  the  church  which  I 
attended,  every  pew  and  every  seat  in  the  balcony  was  filled, 
with  people  standing  in  the  aisles.  We  young  fellows,  who 
were  ushers,  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe  to  peek  over  their  heads. 
Many  people  “owned”  pews  or  seats.  One  of  these  proprie¬ 
tors  in  my  church  was  ex-Mayor  William  Hill.  He  and  his 
wife  came  once  a  year:  and  what  a  fuss  he  would  make, 
even  if  he  was  late,  if  his  pew  was  occupied.  The  ministers 
spent  much  energ\'  preaching  against  bad  habits,  especially 
smoking.  But  even  then  some  ministers  smoked.  They 
pilloried  Sunday  newspap)ers.  One  of  them,  however,  sug¬ 
gested  that  Monday  papers  be  abolished,  because  work  on 
them  was  done  on  Sunday.  Naturally,  they  condemned 
card  playing  and  the  theatre.  But  I  recall  that  in  one  quite 
rigid  church  there  was  an  entertainment,  obviously,  except 
for  the  scener)',  an  amateur  drama,  which  was  gracefully 
accepted  under  the  title  of  “a  dialog”. 

We  had  newspapers  in  those  days,  too.  The  three  I  re¬ 
member  are  the  Observer,  the  News  and  the  Gazette.  The 
Observer  was  a  weekly,  published  by  Newcomb  &  Gauss. 
It  was  a  sort  of  hterary  sheet  and  finally  passed  into  oblivion. 
The  Gazette  and  News  were  dailies.  The  Gazette  was  quite 
an  ancient  sheet,  and  although  it  finally  died  a  lingering 
death,  gave  the  News  a  run  for  its  money  as  long  as  it  was 
on  the  scene.  My  first  job  was  that  of  a  reporter  on  the 
Gazette,  right  after  I  left  High  School.  The  pay  was  three 
dollars  a  week,  and  the  hours  8  A.  M.  until  I  got  through. 
When  I  added  my  talents  to  the  concern  the  Gazette  was 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  building  over  the  present  Clark 
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&  Friends.  Significantly,  James  Clark  was  one  of  the  city 
editors  of  the  Gazette  under  whom  I  served.  That  was  be¬ 
fore  he  embarked  in  the  haberdashery  business. 

The  reporters’  room  was  small,  with  two  roll  top  desks 
for  the  editors  and  a  table.  Would  you  beheve  it,  all  of 
our  copy  had  to  be  written  in  longhand,  for  there  wasn't 
a  typewriter  in  the  place.  George  Granville  Putnam,  mari¬ 
time,  historical,  church  and  general  reporter,  had  a  trick 
way  of  holding  his  pencil  which,  he  said,  would  avoid 
writer’s  cramp.  This  was  probably  true,  but  I  never  was 
able  to  master  the  technique.  The  editor  was  Abel  G. 
Courtis,  a  courteous  gentleman,  who  had  pretentions  to 
literary  eminence.  His  “Ode  to  the  Moon’’  or  the  Sun  or 
something  like  that,  he  told  me,  had  been  widely  praised. 
But,  alas,  he  ended  his  writing  career  turning  out  adver¬ 
tising  for  a  credit  house  in  Boston. 

Even  then  the  News  was  the  big  paper.  The  Gazette 
was  ahead  of  the  News  in  one  particular.  It  was  the  first 
to  use  linotypes.  The  News  was  set  by  hand  by  some  fifty 
or  more  girls  who  did  a  remarkable  job  in  putting  together 
a  long  article  in  a  few  minutes.  John  Tivnan,  who  was  then 
foreman,  would  cut  the  manuscript  into  small  shces,  called 
“takes”,  each  one  numbered.  Each  girl  was  given  a  “take” 
so  that  in  a  few  minutes  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  could 
set  a  column  story,  the  type  for  which  was  assembled  by 
the  numbers. 

The  Gazette  was  finally  bought  by  the  Lynn  Item,  which 
installed  Harley  Cummings  as  city  editor.  Mr.  Cummings 
was  once  a  Cadetman,  and  in  his  later  years  postmaster  at 
Lynn  and  a  Rotarian.  Things  began  to  hum.  Robin 
Damon  of  the  News  was  equal  to  the  threat.  As  I  got  the 
story,  he  bought  an  interest  in  a  Lynn  paper  which  competed 
with  the  Item,  as  the  Gazette  had  with  the  News.  The 
Item  didn’t  like  that  worth  a  cent,  so  finally  Damon  pulled 
out  of  Lynn  and  the  Item  out  of  Salem.  Eor  some  time 
afterwards  Damon  kept  the  Gazette  going,  apparently  to 
keep  another  paper  out,  but  it  was  only  a  ghost  of  its  former 
self  and  finally  gave  up.  Of  all  the  employees  on  both 
News  and  Gazette,  I  believe  Fred  Gannon  and  myself  are 
the  only  survivors.  The  Lavender  Printing  Company  is 
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the  direct  descendant  of  the  Gazette.  It  was  originally  the 
Gazette  Press,  purchased  from  Mr.  Damon. 

Before  the  paper  went  out  of  business  I  had  left  it  to  go 
with  the  Vaughn  Machine  Co.  of  Peabody,  predecessor  of 
the  Turner  Tanning  Machinery  Co.  Mention  of  that  com¬ 
pany  reminds  me  of  the  long  working  hours  of  the  shop 
men.  Factories  kept  open  10  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week. 
It  was  quite  an  effort  to  catch  the  early  train  to  Vaughns, 
especially  on  a  cold  >vinter  morning.  And  train  fare  deduct¬ 
ed  from  my  three  dollars  a  week  left  very  little  for  extrava¬ 
gant  living.  Wages  were  low.  They  started  at  $9.00  a 
week  and  advanced  by  fifty  cent  steps,  until  the  very  best 
machinists  received  $15  a  week.  For  a  sixty  hour  week 
that  meant  just  25  cents  an  hour. 

While  1  was  there  a  great  change  came  about.  We  were 
given  Saturday  afternoons  off!  So  ingrained  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  keeping  open  a  full  day  that  the  Vaughns  insisted  on 
one  of  the  clerks  staying  in  the  office  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
“There  might  be  a  cable  from  Europe”  he  declared.  What 
good  the  clerk  on  duty  would  be  in  that  case,  nobody  knew. 
The  cable  code  was  locked  in  the  vault,  as  were  all  the 
books. 

In  those  early  days  we  didn’t  have  time  clocks,  so  the 
men  filled  in  their  own  tickets.  One  day  the  young  lady 
who  made  up  the  payroll  noticed  a  card  which  showed  a 
full  week’s  work.  But  she  happened  to  remember  that  as 
we  of  the  office  force  came  to  work  on  the  train  an  hour 
later  than  the  workmen,  this  particular  chap  had  been  on 
the  same  train.  Investigation  disclosed  that  he  had  filled 
out  his  card  correctly,  had  it  O  K'd  by  his  foreman,  and 
then  had  changed  the  time. 

Saturday  noon  brought  trouble  to  the  street  car  men,  too, 
for  on  Saturday  the  men  had  to  go  home  by  trolley  instead 
of  taking  the  five  o’clock  train.  And  so  many  ten  dollar 
bills  were  proffered  the  conductor  for  the  five  cent  fare  that 
the  poor  man  nearly  went  out  of  his  head. 

Nlany  of  you  knew  the  Vaughn  brothers.  Ira  was  quite 
a  figure  in  the  Cadets.  He  was  elected  Quartermaster,  and 
when  he  donned  his  resplendant  uniform  as  a  commissioned 
officer,  he  insisted  that  his  bookkeeper  and  right  hand  man, 
Bert  Chute,  should  enhst  as  quartermaster  sergeant. 
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Charlie  Vaughn  was  a  peppery  individual,  who  came  back 
from  the  company’s  office  in  Germany  sporting  a  moustache 
just  hke  the  Kaiser’s.  You  remember,  it  stuck  up  on  either 
side  of  his  nose  like  two  lamp  posts.  He  didn’t  like  to  be 
crossed.  Once,  when  something  had  gone  wrong  in  the 
shop,  he  stamped  through  the  office,  declaring:  “I’ll  be 

-  if  I’ll  have  anyone  tell  me  I  am  wrong,  even  if 

I  am!’’  In  his  later  years  Charhe  became  a  member  of  the 
Philadelphia  Rotary  Club,  and  was  I  think,  a  past  president. 
One  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my  life  was  when  1  visited 
that  club,  sat  with  my  former  employer  and  called  him 
“Charhe”.  And  not  so  many  years  before  1  had  been  his 
office  boy! 

You  bankers  who  are  us(  d  to  armored  cars  will  shudder 
when  you  learn  how  we  handled  the  pay.  I  was  paymaster 
and  on  Saturday  morning,  Mr.  Harvey,  the  cashier,  and  I 
came  to  Salem  from  South  Peabody  on  the  train,  collected 
the  money  at  the  bank  and  half  an  hour  later  went  back  on 
the  next  train.  No  protection.  No  firearms.  I  have  been 
told  that  my  successor  carried  a  revolver,  of  which  he  was 
very  much  afraid.  When  we  got  to  the  plant,  1  put  the 
pay  envelopes  in  a  box  and  went  around  the  shops,  paying 
the  men  where  I  found  them,  even  going  to  the  stables  and 
other  distant  parts,  with  no  thought  of  danger. 

A  dehght  in  election  years  was  the  torch  light  procession. 
The  faithful  formed  into  clubs  with  fancy  names  and  fancier 
uniforms  and  then  paraded  in  the  various  towns.  Each 
man  carried  a  torch,  so  the  effect  was  spectacular.  In 
Salem  we  had  the  Salem  Witches,  husky  lads  in  full  witch 
costume,  with  the  torch  at  the  end  of  their  brooms.  In 
front  the  devil  marched,  behind  him  a  huge  caldron  blazing 
with  red  fire.  From  Haverhill,  I  think,  came  the  Brother 
Jonathans,  in  Uncle  Sam  costumes.  The  others  I  don’t 
remember.  These  were  all  Republicans.  There  were  Demo¬ 
cratic  organizations,  too,  but  almost  everybody  was  a  Repub¬ 
lican.  Probably  not  a  single  vote  was  changed  as  a  result 
of  these  gay  parades,  but  at  least  they  made  the  campaign 
picturesque,  and  took  the  sting  out  of  the  oratory. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  INTERLEAVED  ALMANACS 
OF  NATHAN  BOWEN,  MARBLEHEAD,  1742-1799 


These  records  were  kept  by  Nathan  Bowen,  who  was 
born  in  1697  and  died  in  1776.  After  his  death,  his  sons 
Capt.  Edward  and  Ashley  and  his  grandson  Nathan  con¬ 
tinued  the  series.  Nathan,  Sr.  was  described  as  a  shop¬ 
keeper,  scrivener  and  esquire.  He  was  also  called  “gentle¬ 
man”  in  deeds  and  was  town  clerk  at  one  time.  He  left  a 
large  estate  for  the  period,  more  than  £2,220.  He  had 
land  in  Windham,  Maine,  and  a  negro  named  Fortune.  He 

was  married  three  times  and  his  wives  were  Sarah - , 

Hannah  Harris  and  Mary  Boden,  the  last  named  surviving 
him. 

Nathan  Bowen  signed  the  Governor  Hutchinson  Ad¬ 
dress  and  was  loyal  to  the  Government,  but,  like  several 
other  Marblehead  men,  he  changed  his  views  and  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Colonists. 

Capt.  Edward  Bowen,  born  in  Marblehead  in  1720,  was 
a  yeoman,  mariner  and  esquire.  He  had  much  to  do  with 
legal  affairs  in  the  County.  He  was  married  four  times, 
his  wives  being  Elizabeth  Boden,  Mary  Burnham,  Deborah 
Kimball  Hawkes,  widow  of  Benjamin  Hawkes,  and  Mrs. 
Mary  Cross,  the  latter  surviving  him. 

Capt.  Ashley  Bowen,  born  in  1727,  was  a  mariner  and 
rigger  of  vessels.  He  was  in  the  Louisburg  expedition  to 
Canada  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  recorded  much 
of  the  maritime  matter  in  the  diary.  He  was  married  three 
times,  his  wives  being  Dorothy  Chadwick  of  Boxford,  Mary 
Shaw  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Graves. 

Deacon  Nathan  Bowen,  born  in  Marblehead,  1752,  was 
a  cabinetmaker.  He  married  Elizabeth  Martin,  Mrs.  Han¬ 
nah  Martin  and  Mary  - ,  last  named  surviving  him. 

A  short  genealogy  of  the  Bowen  family  was  given  by  Sidney 
Perley  in  Vol.  X  of  the  Essex  Antiquarian. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  follow  the  family  contributions  to 
the  diary  but  the  matter  relating  to  Marblehead  and  the 
people  are  quite  clear.  These  interleaved  almanacs  were 
copied  by  the  Essex  Institute  from  the  original  which  in 
1917  was  in  the  possession  of  Professor  W.  E.  Story  of 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
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Janry  24,  1742  This  Town  seems  Infatuated  about 
what  people  Call  Religion,  some  of  y*  fishermen  &  others 
of  y^  like  powers  pretend  to  Extreordanary  Gifts!*  one  of 
them  (namely  F.  Salter)  has  Set  up  a  Meetg  for  Even* 
Devotion  &  is  attended  by  Crowds  of  women  &c.  I  hear 
y*  a  womans  meetg  is  on  foot,  &  to  my  great  Wonder  these 
practices  are  Encouraged  from  the  Pulpit  by  M'  Bradstreet,- 
tho  I  should  think  they  Tend  directly  to  subvert  ye  Good 
order  in  society,  which  its  his  Regular  office  to  maintain. 

I  expect  the  Dissentg  Clergy  will  ferment  these  practices, 
til  they  end  in  the  Distruction  of  their  Kingdom  &  a  more 
general  &  happy  Introduction  of  our  Mother  Church  of 
England;^  which  (happy  for  ye  people)  admits  of  no  such 
Confusion 

28.  lost  my  Horse  at  Salem 

Febry  10.  Bragdon  returnd  2/  P  Cord  of  ye  Money 
he  reed  last  fall 

16.  R  Bull  Interred 

22.  this  Morng  at  4  o’Clock  I  viewd  a  large  Com- 
met<  bore  E  5°  South  per  Meridn  &  about  4  H. 
above  ye  Horozen  the  Tail  makg  an  L  of  abt  10  De¬ 
grees  pointg  at  S.  W.  This  Town  seem  to  be  going  Dis¬ 
tracted  after  one  Rhods  &  other  mean  people  w'ho  pretend 
to  an  Extreordy  shair  of  ye  spiret  by  force  where  of 
they  draw  together  the  Giddy  Mobb  &  of  silly  women  in 
great  Multitudes  to  these  they  have  the  Impudence  to  de¬ 
nounce  Damnation  &c  &  have  thereby  thrown  some  of  ye 
weakest  of  ye  pupels  in  to  Swounds  &c  which  they  say,  is 
a  Shrude  Sign  of  yr  Conversion!  O,  Striped  Ignorance! 
what  most  surprizes  me,  is  yt  ye  Clerg\’  to  many  of  ym/ 
are  weak  enou  to  be  so  Infatuated  by  this  new  Light  so- 
Called,  as  to  propegate  it  at  ye  greatest  risque  of  their  Liv¬ 
ings  &  Bread,  for  who  would  pay  a  preacher  £400  P  Ann. 
when  we  can  have  \Tn  (Such  as  they  are)  for  nothing? 
but  If  the  Priests  Lips  which  should  preserve  Knowledge 

1  The  commotion  caused  by  the  Whitefield  evangelistic 
meetings  in  the  Colony. 

2  Rev.  Simon  Bradstreet,  pastor  of  the  Second  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church. 

3  Bowen  was  a  communicant  of  St.  Michael’s  Episcopal 
Church. 

4  Was  this  Halley’s  Comet? 
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Are  Imployed  in  propegating  folly,  they  deserve  the  utmost 
Contempt,  to  be  sure  at  present  we  are  far  from  a  Famine 
of  ye  W'ord;  for  we  are  now  Taught,  even  out  of  ye  mouth 
of  Babes  &  Sucldings!  seven  Carters  Coblers  &  ye  many 
Labourers  leave  their  Honest  Imployments  &  Turn  Teach¬ 
ers.  Alas,  we  are  hke  to  be  well  Taught!  Oh  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Ichabod. 

25.  This  morng  2:30  I  saw  ye  Comet  bore  about 
N.East  abt  40°  Altitude  By  which  I  judge  the  Direction 
of  it  to  be  near  due  North  and  yt  the  Diffc*  of  LatP*  from 
Monday  last  to  this  time  is  near  25°  Degrees,  a  Prodideous 
velocity!  the  Tail  seems  longer  yn  at  first  &  more  Lumi¬ 
nous 

26.  at  4  oClock  A.  M.  the  Comet  appeared  East  17° 
Nor.  the  Lattd.  betwixt  3  day  last  4  oClock  &  now,  is  about 
35°  Diff  Longt  to  about  15°  the  Direction  about  N.  20° 
West  the  Motion  of  this  Comet  seems  just  the  reverse  of  yt 
in  fol  1737  but  ye  Velocoty  of  this  near  double  to  that  this 
I  presume  will  go  round  ye  O,  tho  ye  prest  direction  seems 
other  wise,  the  tail  of  this  seems  longer  &  more  Lumins  yn 
ye  above  mentiond 

28.  I  saw  ye  Comit  at  1 1.30  eveng.  Bore  N.  35  E  alt. 
abt.  20°.  I  beleve  it  passes  wholly  above  the  Horizen  The 
Grand  Omnipotent  seem  to  be  on  Religeon  but  the  worst 
of  it  is,  its  more  in  Theory  y“  Practice.  This  week,  young 
Crocker  a  new  Famous  Preacher  came  to  Salem  and 
preached  there  to  a  great  croud  of  ye  Rough  Gent,  he  is 
a  Boanargus  it  seems,  and  laid  about  him  til  he  Slew  ym 
Hip  &  Thigh  i.  e  the  old  women  were  affrighted  in  to 
Fits  of  Schreehing;  &  the  utmost  Confusion  Many  Actions 
of  the  persons  affected  have  put  some  of  the  more  think¬ 
ing  in  that  Town;  in  mind  of  ye  worm  wood  &  ye  Gall  of 
1692.  What  may  be  the  Catastrophe  thereof  God  only 
knows  who  has  the  hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hands,  &  all 
Events  in  his  power 

March  3.  went  to  Ipswich 

4.  Col  Turner  died  suddenly 

16.  I  saw  ye  Commit  ye  13th.  within  about  10°  of  ye 
N  pole. 

19.  last  night  I  saw  ye  Commet  about  8°  from  ye 
pole  star  the  cours  of  this  Comit  seems  to  have  been 
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North  alittle  westerly  ever  since  it’s  appearance  it  seems 
now  to  be  withdrawing  from  us  appearing  every  night  more 
Dull  &  the  Tail  less  viserble  so  that  in  about  a  month’s  time 
This  Phoenamenon  has  with  prodidious  Velocity  passed 
by  this  Terraqueous  Globe  from  South  to  North  near  upon 
the  same  Meridian  varying  only  a  little  to  ye  westward. 
Methinks  there  is  a  Simihtude  btwixt  this  Commet  &  the 
New  Light®  soCalled  in  that 

1.  This  made  its  appearance  from  ye  Southward  That  did 
ye  hke  i  e  Whitfield®  from  Georgia,  Tennant  from  Jer¬ 
sey  &c. 

2.  This  brought  Terror  on  ye  Ignorant  world,  so  did  ye 
other  witness  ye  wild  disord  at  Newbury  Ipswich  & 
other  places  where  even  ye  priests  made  it  their  con¬ 
stant  Business  to  affright  ye  Ignorant  people  in  to  dis¬ 
traction  as  tho  ye  only  way  to  Heaven  was  thro  Badlam 

3.  This  by  its  departing  from  us  ie  approach  toward  the 
pole  has  lost  most  of  its  Lustre  &  terror.  So  that  seems 
of  late  to  be  happily  abated,  &  we  have  good  reason  to 
hope  yt  the  Hot  Spirit  of  Enthuseasm,  which  has  so 
pestred  this  part  of  ye  Globe,  for  some  time  past,  is 

now  on  the  Decline.  Our  Priest  B _ t  who  has  been 

Retrograde  some  time  is  now  Stationary  &  I  expect  he 
will  soon  be  Direct  again  &  I  hope  this  will  soon  be 
ye  Case  of  many  of  the  rest  of  ym 

24.  we  are  now  full  of  apprehension  abt  a  High  Tide 
which  Some  body  has  given  out  to  be  many  feet  higher 
than  Common  on  ye  25  Inst  Alas  how  prone  are  the  Com¬ 
mon  people  to  Superstition  its  in  the  power  of  any  designing 
man  to  Turn  their  Heads  as  he  pleases, 

25.  Ashley  Arived  yesterday. 

29.  went  to  Court 

30.  Went  to  M  Rogers  Evening  Exersice  where  N. 
Rogers  Informed  (in  his  way)  Tenets  much  below  ye  Dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Christian  Scheme  tho  he  delt  in  Thunder,  Fire 
&  Brimstone;  yet  it  was  done  in  So  Lazy  a  Manner  as  not 
to  Raise  one  Crying  out  &  not  one  poor  Sinner  as  we  know 

5  The  New  Lights  was  a  religious  congregation  organized 
by  Whitefield  followers. 

6  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  the  English  evangelist,  who  had 
been  preaching  in  Georgia. 
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of  Converted  that  night  tho  at  Lecture  next  day  &  in  ye 
Evening  Friday  after  we  hear  of  greate  Effustions  (or  rather 
Confusions)  in  that  assembly.  Buck  is  now  at  Charlestown 
Bewitching  ye  Common  Gentry.  Who  would  think  that 
ye  Clergy  would  be  Such  fools  as  to  propegate  this  work, 
as  some  of  ym  do  So  much  to  ye  Hazzard  of  their  Depend- 
ance,  But  it  must  be  Allowed  that  ye  most  Thinking  of  them 
foresee  the  Impending  dainger  &  appose;  &  this  Distemper 
seems  to  affect  week  mind  principle  Wc  have  a  Flagrant 
Instance  of  this  in  this  Town  Poet  Bradstreet  when  wilt 
thou  see?  &  be  wise.  Thy  Bread,  thy  Bread! 

April  1.  This  Day  Commences  the  happy  reduction  of 
Our  paper  Bills  to  6/8  per  Ounce.  Its  now  Just  40  years 
Since  paper  Bills  have  been  in  Use  in  This  province,  they 
were  for  Some  years  Taken  &  received  in  all  Trade  Equal 
to  6/8  P  ounce  of  Silver  but  by  the  folly  of  ye  Government 
were  by  degrees  Depreciated  til  1736  the  Gen  Court  Es¬ 
tablished  them  at  20/  P  &  made  other  (Called  N.  Tener) 
three  times  as  Good  as  the  old,  tho  they  Expressed  the  same 
thing  in  other  words.  But  now  the  Governmt  has  reduced 
the  Idea  of  MONEY  at  6/8  per  ounce  &  made  a  new  Set 
of  Bills  to  be  Equal  to  ye  Estamate  &  all  other  former  Bills 
are  to  be  more  or  less  in  proportion  as  they  purchase  Silver 
this  will  put  an  End  to  the  Sea  of  fraud  which  has  been 
Rife  among  all  Sorts  of  people;  and  now  every  man’s  Es¬ 
tate  if  he  has  any,  may  be  truly  valued.  The  poor  Town 
of  Charlestown  is  now  suffering  the  Impertenants  of  Cros- 
well  &  Buel  2  Itenerate  Preachers  their  manner  is  a  Dis¬ 
grace  to  ye  Christian  Scheme!  oh  Charlestown!  O’  New 
England!  What  will  become  of  Thee  in  ye  End  hereof! 
Poor  Rann  hanged  him  self  on  their  Accot,  I  presume! 

May  3.  Went  to  Boston 

4.  Came  home  via  Cambridge  It  Seems  as  tho 
the  Clergy  in  Boston  &c  were  coming  a  little  to  rights,  tho 
to  the  reproach  of  the  Cloath,  they  Still  Caball  &  hold  their 
Solemn  Assemblys.  The  Causes  of  this  dis  order  in  Re- 
ligeous  Matters,  prevailing  at  present  in  most  parts  of  the 
Brittish  Colonys,  may  be  these 

1.  Tis  Notorious  that  ye  Dissenting  Churches  have  no 
Setled  foundation  or  Social  Cand  i  e  No  Establishment, 
rule  or  Authority  all  acting  under  the  Toleration  by 
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which  Dissenters  of  all  denominations  may  do  what 
they  please  in  religeous  matters  (as  it  were)  with  Im¬ 
punity;  the  Laws  of  the  relm  has  no  hold  on  them. 

2.  This  Naturally  produces  Licentiousness  in  the  people, 
&  Tirany  in  the  priests  but  our  Dissentg  Clerg\’  are  So 
dependant  on  ye  people  for  ye  Election  &  Subsistance 
that  they  dare  not  Exert  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Truth  when  the  peopular  run  is  agt  it  The  case  at 
present  seems  to  be  this;  Our  Clergy'  for  many  years 
past  have  been  composd  of  young  fellows  who  idle 
away  their  youth  At  College  &  then  Squat  down  in  the 
first  Parish  yt  pleases  to  Choose  them,  on  Such  term 
as  the  people  are  pleased  to  Settle  them  upon  which 
is  generally  mean  enou.  this  mean  Salery'  (&  what 
else  the  people  are  pleased  to  give  them  in  private 
preasants)  is  the  whole  dependance  of  most  of  them, 
which  is  in  many  places  but  little  Superiour  to  ye  wages 
of  a  porter,  or  Day  Labourer.  Indeed  but  few  go  in 
to  ye  Ministry'  that  have  powers  enough  to  get  Estates 
out  of  it.  Those  poor  Creators  are  the  watchmen  of 
the  people!  &  Like  Priest;  Like  People  is  the  Natural 
Consequence  In  this  Condition  Whitfield  found  us  in 
1740  &  in  a  public  manner  from  Town  to  Town  Testi¬ 
fied  against  the  Stupidity,  Idleness  &  Ignorance  of  these 
Gospel  Wolves,  in  Sheep’s  Cloaths  as  he  called  y"*  in 
This  (as  ’t\vas  natural)  allarm ’d  the  people  of  their 
Dainger  by  the  wretched  Idleness  of  yr  Priests.  This 
Trumpet  of  Whitfields  soon  awaked  those  Sleepy  Shep¬ 
herds,  who  (like  men  in  a  fight)  Set  too,  with  all  their 
might  to  thro  down  the  amn  of  Sin  &  at  once  to  Dis- 
troy  ye  Devil  &  all  his  works,  and  in  Imitation  of 
Whitfield  as  near  as  they  Could;  (tho  their  orritory 
resembled  his,  as  much  as  a  Boy  of  two  years  old  would 
resemble  a  Danceing  Master,  in  making  his  Humble 
servant  cast  about  Firebrands,  Arrows  &  Deth  as  tho 
they  were  Solomans  Mad  men  and  the  Bottomless  pit 
with  all  its  Volcanian  Materials  are  set  open  &  the 
flashes  thereof  thrown  in  our  faces,  and  the  roaring 
of  the  Pulpit  More  Dredfull  than  the  Murmermgs  of 
Etna,  this  uncooth  behavr  of  the  Distracted  Clergy¬ 
men,  heth  had  its  natural  Effect  on  week  minds  i.  e. 
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has  thrown  some  of  ym  in  to  Trances  &  Transports, 
which  they  Call  ye  opperation  of  ye  Spiret  of  God! 
others  of  the  meanest  Capacity  i  e)  women  &  even 
Common  negros  take  upon  them  to  Extort  their  Betters 
even  in  the  pulpit,  before  large  assemblys.  Many  In¬ 
stances  hereof  dayly  accur  in  many  places,  to  the  Dis¬ 
grace  of  the  Christian  name  Tel  it  not  in  Gath!  The 
Boston  Clergy  some  of  ym  Explodes  this  folly;  &  like 
wise  Shepherds  Secured  their  flocks  from  the  Common 
Enimy  But  the  more  Sanguine  &  unstable  soles  drove 
on  Night  &  Day,  in  this  greate  work!  til  they  had  near 
unhinged  the  Society  &  Introduc'd  all  manner  of 
Anerchy  &  Confusion  &  while  they  have  greately  en- 
daingered  their  own;  For  its  now  reputable  for  Common 
fellows  to  preach  pray  &  Extort  in  Public,  without  any 
other  Consideration,  than  the  Gratifying  his  own  Vain 
pride  of  hart,  &  who  would  pay  Clergy'  men  for  preach¬ 
ing,  when  a  Lay  Brother  or  Sister,  can  by  ye  Immedi¬ 
ate  Impulse  of  ye  Sperit  Teach  to  better  purpose,  for 
nothing?  of  this  the  more  Thinking  part  of  ye  Boston 
Clerg\'  are  aware,  &  would  be  glad  to  recall  tbeir  rash 
follys,  but  dare  not  attempt  to  Stop  ye  Current  least 
by  disobliging  their  people,  they  forfiet  their  Benefits, 
&  So  they  row  down  the  Stream  in  the  rabble  rabble, 
now  &  then  making  Some  faint  Assays  to  Appose  the 
Currant,  but  are  soon  repuls’d  by  the  rough  Gentry 
who  now  take  a  freedom  with  them  which,  12  months 
ago,  would  have  been  Adjudged  Impious!  all  which 
Contempt  of  ye  Clergy,  is  the  Natural  Effect  of  their 
late  Imprudence  and  its  but  Just  &  reasonable  yt  they 
Should  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own  doings.  So  they 
have  but  little  pitty'  or  regard  from  ye  more  thinking 
part  of  man  kind, 

25.  Waitd.  on  ye  Gov.  via  Fort  . 

26.  I  heard  at  French  Chh  Boston  Mr.  Coswell  an 
Irish  Gent,  from  math.  7.  15.0.  he  having  no  Dependance, 
dared  to  be  Honest  and  in  a  Fair  Sc  rational  manner  proved 
yt  Whitefield,  Trent  Sc  the  rest  of  the  Clan,  were  Wolves 
in  Sheeps  Cloathing,  Sc  that  they  Coinsided  with  the  Car- 
ractor  given  by  Paul  of  some  Gentry  in  his  Days  II  Timo. 
3  ch.  as  this  Man  had  nothing  to  Loose;  So  he  had  nothing 
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to  fear,  but  like  a  Champion  boldly  defended  the  cause  of 
TRUTH  agt.  all  oppossit  before  a  large  Assembly  of  Clergy 
&c 

June  3.  VV^as  Insulted  by  Upton  &  Pudney  (2  Vil- 
ians)  under  pretext  of  VVolcots  Deputation 

9.  &  10.  At  Boston  to  Gov  Shirly. 

12.  My  Wife  &  M  Le  Gallais  went  to  Boston 

15.  The  returnd.  Rhod  Island  is  now  Issuing  a  new 
set  of  Bills  (to  Exchange  ye  Cast  Emition  A  D  1720.) 
Some  of  ym  being  Counterfieted  with  out  any  time  of  re¬ 
demption  of  fund  for  Securing  the  Possessor;  so  yt  if  they 
can  get  Credit  for  these  last  Bills,  on  the  former  funds,  they 
may  for  ye  future  Impose  as  they  please  Thus  They  this 
year  Emit  £100,000.  in  Bills  on  a  good  fund  to  he  redeemd 
—  we’l  say  in  3  years  by  Silver  at  6/8  P  oz.  This  gives 
them  A  Credit  —  and  they  Soon  pass  in  to  ye  Hands  of 
people  who  part  with  their  Interest  in  lieu  of  y“.  When 
this  is  done  &  they  have  got  our  Wealth,  'tis  but  to  Sug¬ 
gest  that  Some  of  the  Bills  are  Counterfitted;  &  then  they 
shall  Issue  new  Bills  without  any  Security  (as  is  the  present 
Case)  &  the  possessor  Should  be  Obliged  to  take  them  in 
Stead  of  ye  Good  Bills. 

July  1.  Coleman  Saild  (Edwd  in  her)  for  Holland. 
25.  ulto.  the  Infamous  Davenport  Arived  at  Charles 
town  &  is  now  preaching  in  Boston,  he  comes  to  Boston 
(it  Seems)  on  ye  Same  Errand  that  old  Jonah  carried  to 
Nenivie  and  is  like  to  make  greate  Confusion  &  disorder  in 
that  Town,  I  presume  the  Governmt  will  be  forced  to  Exert 
the  Civil  power  (how  much  to  dair  of  persecution  may  be 
the  Cry)  and  treat  him  as  he  was  used  in  Connecticut,  its 
remarkable  that  his  Stand  in  the  Common,  is  nearer  to 
Bedlam  than  Whitfields;  &  its  hoped  by  ye  more  Sober  part 
of  ye  Town  yt  he  will  Soon  be  taken  within  the  walls  where 
he  may  preach  to  People  of  his  own  Quality;  which  doubt¬ 
less  is  the  fittest  place  for  him  at  present. 

19.  Davenport  is  Still  full  of  the  Spirit,  (of  Enthu¬ 
siasm)  preaching  about  Boston  to  the  Common  Rabble,  but 
he  &  his  Doctrine  &  all  his  Appurtenances  are  dispised  by 
the  more  Sober  &  thinking  O  LORD!  how  Dredful  the 
force  of  Enthusiasm;  how  Stuped  is  frail  Man?  What  a 
Composition  is  Human  Nature?  O  New  England!  Now 
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hast  thou  been  Ravaged?  Whitfield  robbed  thee  of  thy 
peace  and  in  return  pronounce  thou  1/2  Beast  &  half 
Devils,  Tenant  robb’d  us  of  our  Reason  and  like  Solomans 
Madman,  cast  out  firebrands  Arrows  &  Death  ’til  he  had 
wrought  effectually  on  ye  old  women  of  both  Sexes  — 
Since  him  Croswell  Bewel  and  others  of  the  Same  Clan 
have  Infested  Thee  and  now.  O’  Davenport,  thy  fame  is 
Spoken  of  and  Celebrated  through  out  the  Gaping  Multi¬ 
tude,  Thy  Bedlam  Freaks,  make  thee  A  Wonder  of 

the  Mobb,  &  the  Scorn  of  the  Wise  &  Sober.  Oh  New 
England,  why  art  thou  thus  besotted?  why  are  thy  priests 
So  Biggotted  to  folly;  O!  New  England,  O!  My  Country! 

30.  At  night  TTiunder  &  Continual  Lightning  for  4 
Hours  Scarce  a  Minute  Intermission,  did  damage  at  Boston 
Govr  Shirly  &  Company,  in  our  Bay  in  their  Passage  to 
Georges,  on  An  Interview  with  ye  Indians  I  wish  him  a 
good  voyage 

31.  Govt.  &  Comp,  at  Nantasket  wind  bound 

Augt  2.  Planted  Beens  for  Pickels  which  were  this 
years  produce.  We  hear  yt  Jack  Spainiard  has  taken  Georgia 
&  Whitfields  Orphan  House,  which  has  eventually  done 
So  much  real  Mischief  in  the  Brittish  America,  is  Gone  to 
ye  Doggs.  from  all  Such  Impostures  and  their  Cursed  train 
of  Followers  Good  Lord  deliver  us,  —  We  have  been  happy 
in  this  Town,  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Barnard!''  What 
A  Scene  of  folly  have  we  Poor  Mortals  in  New  England 
been  for  near  2  years  past,  &  Scarce  a  Town  in  it  but  has 
had  a  Part  in  the  Tragedy,  or  rather  Comedy,  which  will 
doutless  have  A  particular  Place  in  the  Histry  of  future 
Times;  But  may  it  be  wrap’d  in  Oblivion  least;  our  Chil¬ 
dren  Should  fear  that  the  Period  of  New  Englands  Missery, 
Should  be  ye  Same  with  the  Jewish  Jubilee.  Alas  thy  fatal 
92  was  the  days  of  thy  Ignorance  But  What  Shall  Excuse 
thee  now?  O!  Blind  Zeal,  Pride  Self  Conceit  &  Enthusiasm 
you  seem  to  be  the  Chief  Ingredients  in  thy  Distraction 

4.  I  was  at  Cambridge  Carried  Nathan’s  Apprentice 
to  Mr.  Fleet,  Printer 

5.  Returnd  home  Davenport  held  forth  under  an  apple 
tree  at  Charlestown  attended  as  I  was  told  by  the  rough 

7  Rev.  John  Barnard,  who  did  much  to  encourage  the  trade 
of  Marblehead. 
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Gent,  he  is  now  gon  Eashvard.  preachd  this  week  at  Ip¬ 
swich  meetg  House,  wch.  I  beleve  is  the  first  that  he  has 
been  admitted  to,  Since  his  Coming  to  Boston  &  I  wish  it 
may  be  the  last, 

21.  Davenport  was  apprehended  on  an  Inditement  for 
his  Disorderly  behavour  and  refused  to  accept  of  Bail  tho' 
urged  upon  him  but  to  Goal  he  went.  This  he  Saith  his 
Master  Suffred  &  Why  not  he?  for  my  part  its  hard  to  Say 
which  may  have  the  worst  tendency  if  he’s  Suffred  to  go  at 
large,  the  Community’  are  in  dainger  by  his  Exciting  the 
Mobb;  on  the  Other  hand  Persecution  is  the  Devil;  and  will 
make  more  procelates  than  all  the  reason  of  Solon,  or  Elo¬ 
quence  of  Demosthenes.  I  wish  he  was  Safely  removed 
from  us,  I  am  Asham’d  to  heare  Some  things  which  are  re¬ 
ported  of  him. 

This  Month  Arived  here  Capt.  Abba  Crumna  from  Am¬ 
sterdam  with  about  200  People  for  a  Plantation  at  Georges 
River. — all  the  men  were  on  Shore  to  take  the  oaths  of 
Alegence  &c  to  K.  G.  ye  2d. — which  was  done  in  a  Decent 
manner  &  I  hope  they  will  forward  a  Sitlement  of  those 
Eastern  Lands  for  the  good  of  the  whole 

25.  Set  out  for  Bristol  &  lodged  at  Seconk  Plain. 

26.  At  Bristol 

27.  Set  out  for  home  &  lodged  at  do. 

28.  Arived  home  in  good  time  &  order 

Janr.  14,  1743.  Settled  2  Voyages  for  Sami  Chaml  £2 
— Received  ye  Cash 

16.  Mary  Homan  Borne 

Cap  Geo:  Jackson  saild  for  West  indas  and  Carryed  a 
great  many  Corn  fish 

17.  Settled  2  Voyages  for  Nathl.  Hooper  and  Received 
ye  Cash  40/  £2 

19.  Capt  Geo  Jackson  saild  Second  for  West  Indias 

Bought  of  Mr  Cape  406  1/2  porke  at  19d — amots  to 
£32.3.7  1/2  and  pd  in  grat  £11  Cash 

22.  Settled  2  fishing  Voyages  for  Mr  Andrews  ditto.  3 
and  2  received  £5 

Capt  Parsimore  saild  ye  I**  February 

First  fleet  for  Isle  sables'*  Saild  18th,  Feb 

Capt  Petter  Colman  sail’d  23  Febr. 

8  Sable  Island. 
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[I  was  born  in  the  year  [1727]  on  the  6th  I  am  the  son 
of  Nathan  Bowen  Esqr. 

Generations  Come  &  Jenerations  Pass  away.  Written  hy 
him  self  this  day  of  July  A  D  1812] 

First  Isle  sahle  Vessell  Returnd  9th  March 
March  20.  1743  Published  John  Johnson  and  Deborah 
Thomas,  both  of  this  Town  Certificate  &  pd.  Published 
Archibald  Laws  and  Sarah  Proctor  both  of  this  Town  pd 
4/6  Certificate  7  April  1743 

27.  Published  John  Curtis  &  Elizabeth  Barker  both  of 
this  Town  Certificate  ye  28  April 

April  3  Published  John  Lefavour  of  Topsfield  &  Mary 
Cooke  of  this  Town  April  3d.  1 743  Certificate  May  24  7/ 
4.  Some  of  Isle  sable  Vessels  arrived  Second  fare 
10.  Published  John  Maine  and  Sarah  Collier  Both  of 
this  Town  pd  8/2  (Certificate  9th.  May)  Published  Richd. 
Savidge  and  Elizabeth  Maine  Both  of  this  Town  pd  5/ 
24.  Published  William  Curtis  and  Tabitha  Slade  both 
of  this  Town  14/  April  24th  pd  14/.  Certificate  31 
May  Published  Increase  Gatchell  and  Tabitha  Harris  both 
of  this  Town  pd  Certificate  17  May  pd.  12/ 

May  1.  Published  Benja.  Dodd  and  Elizabeth  Furnis 
Both  of  this  Town  Certificate  16  May  not  pd 

June  13.  We  the  Committee  to  Attend  on  ye  Line  be¬ 
tween  Messrs.  Proctor  &  Rassell  and  Capt.  Tuckers  Ten¬ 
nants  2  Clock  afternfoon] 

July  17,  1743  Published  Lawrence  Bartlett  and  Mary 
Ingalls,  both  of  this  Town  Certificate  27  Sept  not  pd. 
pd.  7/.  Published  John  Chambers  and  Mary  Peak  both 
of  this  Town  Certificate  22  Septemr  1743  paid  7/ 
Published  Edward  Bowen  and  Mary  Edgcomb  July  17, 
1743  pd  10/ 

July  21,  1743  Published  Joseph  Skinner  of  Lynn  and 
Sarah  Reed  of  this  Town  not  paid 

Augst.  14,  1743.  Published  Thomas  Pippin  and  Mary 
Mehoney  both  of  this  Town  Certificate  29  August  1743 
paid  7/ 

September  1 1  th  Published  Stephen  Heiter  &  Elizabeth 
Roades  both  of  Marblehead  pd  10/  Certificate  22  No- 
vemr.  Published  Edward  Hailey  &  Rebecca  Wood  both 
of  this  Town  pd.  10/  Certificate  Novem  Published 
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Thomas  Doliber  &  Elizabeth  Mors  both  of  this  Town  pd 
10/  Certificate  22d  Novemr  Published  Samuell  Cardar 
&  Joanna  Dennis  both  of  this  Town  pd.  10/  Certificate 
Novr  2 2d. 

25  Published  Nathl.  Graves  and  Elizabeth  Nicholson 
Both  of  this  Town  pd  12/  Certificate  22d  Novemr  Pub¬ 
lished  Richard  Williams  and  Mary  Hallit  both  of  this  Town 
pd.  6/  Certificate  28  Novem  1743  Published  Joseph 
Selman  &  Sarah  Bladder  both  of  this  Town  Certificate 
&  paid  Published  William  Vinson  &  Sarah 
Oakes  both  of  this  Town  pd  10/.  Certificate  22  Novemr. 
Published  Thomas  Mullett  &  Mary  Hailes  both  of  this 
Town  pd.  7/  Certificate  decemr.  1743 

28  Published  Andrew  Marsh  &  Hannah  Diamond  both 
of  this  Town  Certificates  16  Novemer  &  paid  7/ 

October  2d.  Published  Thomas  Trefry  &  Sarah  Wallis 
both  of  this  Town  pd.  7/  Certificate  22d  Novemr  1743 
Published  Mathew  Pennell  and  Annist  Trefry  both  of  this 
Town  pd.  7/  Certificate  22  Novemr. 

16.  Published  Daniel  Goold  of  this  Town  and  Sarah 
Stacey  of  Salem  Certificate  7th  Novr.  not  paid  7/ 

Novemr.  20th.  1743  Published  John  Jackson  &  Sarah 
Rayment  Both  of  this  Town  10/  Certificate  22d 
pd.  10/  Published  Samuell  Hendly  &  Sarah  Jones  Both 
of  this  Town  pd.  7/  Certificate  9th  Decern. 

24.  Published  Thomas  Kinball  and  Mary  Ingalls  Both 
of  this  Town  Certificate  10  Janr.  &  paid  7/6 

Decmr  11.  1743.  Published  Charles  Battler  and  Mary 
Medison  both  of  this  Town  not  paid  Published  Dennis 
Trefry  &  Sarah  Allen  both  of  this  Town  Certificate  27 
Jan  pd  10/ 

18.  Published  Jacob  Reaves  of  Salem  and  Abigail  Fer¬ 
guson  of  this  Town  Certificate  27  Jana 

25.  Published  Willm.  Savidge  &  Charity'  Tucker  both 
of  this  Town  Certif  27.  Jana  10/  Certificate 
Memordm 

I  am  to  get  a  barrell  of  Choice  Sounds  for  Doer.  Bourne 
of  Bristol  by  Cash  reed  £14 

Febr.  12th.  1743.  Published  George  Thompson  and 
Jane  Dodd  both  of  this  Town  7/ 
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14.  Published  George  Salkins  &  Sarah  Furnis  Both  of 
this  Town  Certificate  22  March  1743.  10/ 

17th  Published  Jonathan  Howard  of  Chelmsford  and 
Susanna  Wroe  of  Marblehead  at  old  meeting  Certificate 
March  14th.  1743  pd  7/ 

March  ye  Id.  1743  Published  Mr.  Joshua  Orne  and 
Mrs.  Annist  Gallison  both  of  this  Town  Certificate  14 
March  March  pd 

4:  Published  Joseph  Proctor  &  Annist  Stacey  both  of 
this  Town  Certificate  ye  22  March  1743  pd.  20/ 

It  is  agreed  between  Nath’l  Hooper  and  John 
Chipman  if  Capt  Joseph  Howard  should  Get  to  Holland 
before  Capt  Rodes  then  Mr  Chipman  pay  Hooper  20/ 
old  Tennor  to  be  spent  if  Rodes  gets  before  him  then 
Hooper  pays  Chipman  20/  old  Tenor  to  be  spent 

11th.  Published  Mr  John  Palmer  of  Marblehead  and 
Mrs.  Sussannah  Barrett  of  Boston  Certificate  made  out 
22  day  of  March  1744  pd  10  pd  8/ 

March  ye  28.  1744  Published  John  Felton  &  Hannah 
Kimball  both  of  this  Town  Certificate  April  11.  1744. 
pd  8/  Published  John  Hutson  &  Sarah  Wood  Both  of 
this  Town  Certificate  made  7/ 

April  7:  1744  Published  James  Carlyle  &  Eliza  Peak 
both  of  this  Town  Certificate  26  April  1744.  pd  10/ 
Jan  28  1748  a  Fast  on  Acct.  of  Burng  T.  House 
March  17.  Paramore  &  Co  Schoonr  Arived  in  130  D 
from  Lisbon 

[April?]  12.  Sarah  Goodwin  went  to  Boston  to  stay  3 
Months 

June  6  Ind  Corn  Cryd  32/  Bushel 
Ind  Corn  34/ 

July  Abt.  12th.  Just  Plowd  U/u  acre  of  Land  for  wheat, 
this  was  Rye  Stubbl.  on  Indian  hills  ye  year  1747.  plowd 
as  deep  as  possible,  the  Ground  being  excessive  dry. 

15.  Harrowd  well  gathered  &  Burnt  ye  weeds. 

1.  of  Augt  planted  20.  Gr  of  Wheat  in  lower  Garden 
from  i/o  Inch  to  2  Inch  deep  ground  verv’  dry:  which  pre- 
ventd  it  coming  up  til  after  ye  Rain  2  &  3  Septr.  abt  8  of 
Sept,  came  up  all  near  at  ye  same  time  &  grows  well  (Oct. 
27.) 

Augt.  10.  Laid  on  15  load  of  Swamp  Dung  yt.  was 
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dugg  last  £Pall  Spread  &  plowd  in  then  Harrowd  &  Burnt 
weeds. 

Abt.  25th.  Made  Ridges  by  backing  4  Furrows  agt  each 
other,  which  being  too  dry  to  pet.  were  left  til  Rain,  as 
they  plow  left  them. 

Sept  1  Planted  wint  Rye  in  My  Garden  ye.  produce 
of  1.  Grane  last  Year.  Some  wasted 

Sept  2d  &  3.  Plentifull  Rain  after  a  long  Draught. 
Rain  prepared  the  Earth  for  Seed,  but  my  Drill  not  being 
Ready,  twas  deferrd  to  ye  10.  then  Harrowd  ye  N.  E.  first 
Ridge  but  for  want  of  Skil  &  good  Drill,  p)oorly  planted 


2. 

Robinson  work** 

3**  pd  60/ 

Rob' 

3. 

D°. 

4. 

D°. 

Morgan  D®. 

5. 

D° 

D°.  D°. 

.  Robinson  pd  in 

fuU 

6. 

D®. 

8. 

D° 

D®. 

5.  this  wheat  at  ffarm  Should  have  been  planted  ye 
beginning  of  Augt.  but  my  Drill  was  not  Ready,  however 
it  may  do  with  a  warm  ffall  yt  it  may  got  Root  before  the 
hard  frost  takes  it. 

7.  Planted  Wheat  in  My  Garden  not  Steep’d. 

9.  Rye  come  up.  15  wheat  come  up  garden 

10.  Planted  ye.  1st.  Ridge  of  wheat  at  ffarm  Irregular 

13.  planted  2  Rows  English  wt.  next  ye  Rye 

19.  do.  coming  up. 

19  &  20.  planted  ye.  other  Ridges  at  the  farm  with 
a  Drill  about  i/o  a  Bushl.  hardly  So  much.  2  Rows  1  foot 
distance,  the  Ridges  just  6  feet  Interval 

19  &  20.  Harrowd  the  other  Ridge  laid  ym.  Smooth 
and  Drilld  them  tho’  imperfecdy.  for  want  of  good  Tools 
&  Experience 

21.  planted  2  next  Rows  with  old  Eng.  wht. 

(May  1.  1749  Mem®,  the  above  Wheat  for  want  of 
Early  Sowing  did  not  take  Sufficient  Root,  but  the  hard 
frost  killd  the  most  of  it) 

Oct  14th.  1748  rd  note  for  £29:5 

20  wheat  at  ffarm  appears  in  Rows  and  promises  well 
making  proper  allowance  for  late  planting 

24th.  Morgan  Team  &  Webber  work’d  at  lower  mead¬ 
ow;  25.  Same;  26.  Same,  finished. 
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27.  Morgan  &  Team  workd  by  Bridge  to  fiFarrey. 

28.  Morgan  &  Team  workd  on  part  wall  wth.  Para- 
more 

29.  Rain’d  no  work;  31.  No  work 

Nov.  1.  1748  Morgan  workd  &  Team  at  D®. 

2  Morgan  Team  &  Webber  workd 

3  Same  —  &  Same  no  Team;  4  Same  —  Same  no 
Team 

5  Morgan  workd  on  Potatoes  at  Farm  sd.  nobody 
workd  here 

7,  8,  9.  Nobody  workd 

10  McWyer  workd  John  at  Girdler  lot 

11  McWyer  &  Webber  workd;  12  Raind 

14  Mrgan  workd  %  Day;  15  he  did  not  work;  16. 
17’  18.  19.  Morgan  workd 

21.  do  workd  no  more  work  till  after 

24  Thanksgiving  25  Morgan  worked 
26  D".  workd;  28  Morgan  workd;  29  Morgan 

workd;  30  Morgan  &  McWyer  made  up  well 
Dec  1  Morgan  workd.  \IcWyer  til  4  P  M 

2  D".  8c  D".  began  at  10  oClock 

3  Morgan  8c  McWyer  fetchd  wood. 

5  Team  but  no  Morgan  but  McWyer 

12  Morgan  8c  Team  workd;  13  Morgan  &  Team 
workd  Vi*  Day 

17  Morgan  8c  McWyer  8c  Team  workd 

21  Morgan  8c  Team  workd  Day 

22  Morgan  8c  Team  workd 

23  Morgan  8c  S  Webber  workd  finid  wall 

24  Morgan  workd  on  out  wall 

29  Morgan  work  out  wall 

Jan.  11.  Clark  preached 

17.  Made  Stone  wall 

26.  Dined  at  Majorys;  27.  8c  28.  Salem  Courts. 

Comonage  A  D  1749 
Rob  Harris  1.  Lower  Cirdler 
Deb  Hilton  I  D"  Lower  order  rec’d 
Mary  Clark  in  Lower  rec’d  order 
James  Vincent  in  Mid.  Division  order  pd 
Jo.  Ashton  upper  order  reed. 

Ceo.  Oake  upper  reed  order 
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Mary  Boden  1  upper  order  reed  £10 
W“  Stevens  1.  upper  order  reed  £10 
Benj  Oake  1.  Mid  order  but  not  pd 
Dea  Peare  1.  upper  D''. 

Tho  Riehards  upp'.  order  pd 
Sam  Collier  middle  ord.  pd 
Mary  Bartlet  Middle,  order  reed 
M™:  Bodkin,  Upper,  order  p**  £9 

Cap  Majory  1  Mid.  ord.  in  Lieu  of  his  in  the  upper  Di¬ 
vision 

Rob  Gray  mid.  pd  £6.  order 
John  Horton  1  up''.  1/2  Propty  pd 
Jos  Howard  Mid.  ord  pd 
John  DoUiber  Mid.  ord  pd 

Aug'  1,  1756.  Gathered  Onions  li/^  Ineh  &  Potatos 
near  as  big! 

8.  Wife  eatehd  at  Salem  w"*  M'  Prinee 
13.  At  Farm  with  My  Children 

24.  At  Cambridge  w"*  Sewall  this  day 

25.  Butman  &  others  earned  of  the  Hill  200  load  of 
Gravil  Stones  &e 

June  1.  Trustees  of  Sehool  met  &  Agreed  with  Mans¬ 
field  to  Keep  the  Gram  Sehool  £20  P  the  Coming  quart. 
Peter  Jayne  at  £15  &  £8  for  Sehool  Israel  Phippen  £15. 
P.  Qu.  &  pay  his  Rent.  Sam  Ashton  £11.5.  P.  Qu.  &  pay 
his  Rent 

Jan  19,  1757  L**  Louden  Arived  at  Boston 

25.  Nephew  Israel  Bowen  eame  on  a  Visit 

31.  Nephew  Israel  Bowen  eame  ye  25.  &  Returnd 
home  28**': 

On  the  15  of  April  I  am  59  y'  old! 

May  4.  planted  p'  of  my  Wheat  from  Mont  Java  whieh 
took  for  fall  wheat  but  last  winter  found  my  mistake  as  it 
all  died  &  would  not  bear  ye  frost 

19.  planted  the  residue  of  Wheat  y'  of  y*  4  just  appear* 
up,  R  H  at  Boston 

24.  Son  Nathan  Saild  for  W  Indies 

26.  Fleet  made  up  my  Wall  in  Carding 

June  2,  3  &  4.  Joseph  Mason  with  stears  &  Ma 
Moxy  with  his  (One  yoke)  oxen  workd  in  field  plow'd 
with  his  (One  yoke)  oxen  workd  in  field  plow’d 
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13.  Moxey  began  to  Mow  in  Palmers  Lot  y*  upper  pt. 

&  Northeys  Meadow  y  Thick  pt. 

14.  thick  of  Brookfield  Meadow  in  the  morning 

16.  Set  out  w^*  ux  for  Providence  lodgd  Medford 

17.  dind  at  Maj^  Ponds,  Lodgd  at  Mans,  [field] 

18.  at  Providence  Lodgt  at  Jona  Randall  Inn 

19.  kept  Sabboth  there 

20.  returnd  to  Providence  Lodgd  w***  Col  Jabez 

21.  went  to  Rehoboth  w***  Col‘.  Jabez  to  Col  Thos 
Din’d  there  &  then  Set  out  for  home  L.  at  Mans  [field]  dined 
&  Lodg’d  at  Maj'  Ponds 

23.  Came  home 

28.  &  29.  Raymond  mowed  Palmers  Lott 

29.  Newport;  30.  Fast 

July  1.  Sam  Webber  &  Newport  mowed  Brokfield 
Newp‘  began  at  7  Webber  9 

2.  Mowd  Ring  street  Lot  &  Meadow 

4.  Newport  worked  part  of  y*  Day 

5.  No  work 

8.  2*':  3“.  P  M  an  Earthquake.  Sound  abt  30.  “the 

earths  Tremor  abt  3’’.  8.  Moxey  mowd  pleast  Mead. 

^Day.  got  in  from  Brookfield 

12.  Fortune  mowed  For  Parcimore 

13.  Raymond  &  Fortune  Mow’d  at  my  Brookfield 

15.  Fortune  finish’d  mowing  there 

16.  Sow’d  Turnips  &  Planted  Cabage  seeds  in  Hills 

25.  Martins  Vessel  Arived  wth  Fish 

26.  Fortune  work’d  for  Martin  abt  Fish 

27.  Fortune  work’d  Supra;  28.  Fortune  work’d 
Supra 

29.  Fortune  work’d  Supra  Day 

30.  Fortune  work’d  Supra  all  Day  Mason  made  y* 
Hay  at  New  Town  I  had  my  half  at  15’’9 

Aug.  2,  1757.  GoV  Pounsdl  arived  at  y«  Castle  Boston 

14.  No  sight  of  ye  Eclipse  but  by  the  degree  of  dark¬ 
ness  it  could  not  be  large.  An  alarm,  in  time  of  Afternoon 
Service  to  the  greate  Teror  of  y  Old  Women  of  both  sex’s, 
detachd  a  i/4  of  y«  Effective  pt  of  y  Regiment  &  Sent  them 
West  ward 

15.  They  marchd  under  Capt  Orne 

17.  Put  in  an  old  news  paper  doubled,  in  Lucem  Hemp 
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&c  Seed  and  being  well  wet  doubled  over  &  put  in  to  y* 
Dunghill  according  to  directions  in  my  Scotch  Book  for 
proof  of  Seeds  &c. 

19.  Erected  Scaffold  on  Ch  Tower  to  put  Fane  [Vane] 

19.  They  retumd  having  marchd  to  West=brough  & 
then  remarched  not  being  Wanted  R  H  was  Drawn  out 
to  go  on  Expedition  in  defense  of  the  fronteers  pd.  W 
Foster  to  go  in  his  room  45  Dollars  M'  Chipman  Saith 
that  y^  Eclips  was  at  Halafax,  Large  and  near  annular  but 
set  before  quite  So.  1  had  prepared  Apperatus  for  Observ¬ 
ing  this  Eclips  by  a  Lense  of  2/10  In.  diam.  in  a  Sq.  Tube 
On  a  circular  white  paper  6  In.  diam’’.  divided  in  to  Digets 
this  was  to  have  been  fix’d  in  the  Tower  of  the  Church 
where  an  Horozontal  prospect  might  be  had,  &  the  Room 
Sufficiently  dark  for  the  camera  Osecura,  But  Alas  Nature 
drew  her  vail  &  all  Our  Expectations  dwindled  into  O. 
Chipman  then  at  Hallafax  Saith  that  it  Sat  there  near  an¬ 
nular 

Mary  Marim  came  25  Day  of  Sep'’.!  At  Quantum  Mer- 
cut  i:e  at  1/2  Dol  P  Week 

20.  took  out  y*  paper  &  found  many  of  y*  Seeds  Sprout¬ 
ed  near  an  Inch  long  with  many  long  worms  which  Suppose 
y*  of  y*  Dung;  20.  planted  these  Seeds  in  Garden  for 
further 

22.  put  up  y«  Ch  Fane  [Vane] 

26.  Rec’d  my  Husbandry  Book  fol®.  from  Lond“.  & 
Seeds  planted  a  Sample  in  my  Garden 

27.  Went  to  new  C.  C**.  up  to  Boston 

SepV.  1,  1767  [1757].  Sam  Reed  Dead  Son  Ed  Sick 
of  feaver  Isaac  Mansfield  Esq.  Cow  in  my  powd'  House  Lot. 

7.  Fire  Boston 

9.  Dea  Russell  here 

1 1 .  Went  home 

11.  Nath  Martin  Hurt 

12.  went  to  Lyn 

15.  last  of  Service 

2 1 .  Raisd  Steeple 

30  &  Octobr  1,  1757.  Traning  in  this  Town  Did 
not  go  to  Sept  C-ourt  being  unwell.  Sent  G  Boden  with 
needful  papers,  Entrys  &c 

Oct.  7,  1757.  Ux  Still  at  Boston 
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22.  Wight  &  al  began  about  Steeple 

4.  Stone  work^;  5.  D®. 

6.  Workd  blow*  Rocks  &c 

8.  Webber  &  1  yoke  oxen  workd;  10.  Same 

31.  Stone  work’d,  Cresee  &  Woodbury  workd  1  yoke 
oxen 

15.  Wrath  upon  my  [head]  for  pay*,  li/^  Dol  for 
Wells  to  Russell  &  daring  to  refuse  to  Inventory  Grays  Es¬ 
tate  this  day!  Cursed  be  y*  wrath  for  it  was  Cruel! 

Nov.  1,  1757.  Cresee  &  Woodbury  &  1  y  oxen  &  John 
Webber  workd 

2.  all  the  Same 

3.  Cresee  Woodb'.  oxen’d  Stone  workd;  4.  all 
Same 

5.  Cresee  &  Wood"^.  Tole  no  Stone  they  went  home 
at  night;  Mason  put  the  farm  oxen  to  Hawlin 

10.  had  a  Squash  from  Farm  17  Inches  Long  &  32% 
In  round  Weighd  20  by  Capt  Watts  Scales. 

14.  Provisions  are  quite  plenty,  not  with  standing  we 
Americans  Supply  near  perhaps  40,000  mouths  beside  our 
Own,  with  fresh  Supplies!  this  shews  that  Nature  has 
been  Bountifull  to  this  part  of  her  work,  &  Renders  this 
Country  worthy  the  Protection  of  Britain  &  ourselves,  & 
May  we  be  the  Care  of  the  God  of  Armies,  in  Whome  is 
everlasting  Strength 

23.  Son  Nathan  Saild  this  Evening 

Dec.  2,  1757.  Son  Ashley  Sailed  this  morning  a  good 
time  for  each;  oflF  y®  Coast  Anna  went  to  Boston 

5.  Stone  blow’d  Rocks  on  His  Way  &  1  Day  last  week 

p*.  on  way  &  pt  in  field  W.  H - s  Still  attending  his 

Studies! 

17.  took  oxen  from  Hawkes  Pasture 

22.  Set  in  a  Soop  plate  S‘  fain  Lucern  &  Furze  Seeds 
to  prove  1/2  P*-  Soot,  i^  p*.  Maze  pulverized,  mix’d  with 
Dung  water  %  pt  well  xix  then  seeds  put  in  &  Covered 

w‘**  &  Set  in  Oven  Closet  R  H - s.  Still  at  his 

Studies 

28.  abt  7:  P  M  Daug*.  Eliz*.  Delivered  of  a  Daughter 

29.  Anna  came  home 

Cows  Commons 


Neck 


2 
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Middle  Hawkins 

1 

Legg 

3 

Mason 

1 

Trefry 

1 

6 

BuU 

1 

Trouble  &  Repairs 

1 

2 

10 

Upper  Jo  Palmer 

2 

6 

Mary  Palmer 

1 

5 

Dennis 

1 

3 

S.  Martin 

Va 

4 

Edgeomb 

1 

18 

Waldron 

3 

Tucker 

1 

James 

¥4 

9y2 

1  Lower 

W  S.  Hilton 

1 

Brookfield 

23y4 

Mansfields  House  D*".  9  Dol 

63/4 

Pearees  House  d^  9  Dol 

Lots 

30 

Riches  Cow  D*". 

Olivers  Cow  D'. 

My  Own  2  Cows 

Cows  Leases  bet.  1757  To  — 

Phillips  1  Neck  Rect. 

Shaply  Halley,  Neck,  order  p** 

Sam  Archer  mid.  order  D''. 

Capt  Gale  mid.  D^  order. 

Ste  Collins,  1  middle  D' 

Sam  Parker  mid  ord'  D' 

John  Clark  I  upper  D'. 

Richard  Stevens  1  Mid.  pd  4  Dol 
W“.  Robinson  1  upper  D'. 

Mason  Philip  1  upper  pd  P  discount 
M  E  Andrews  1  upper  ord'.  Reed  4  Dol  P  Fowl 
John  Shepherd  1  upp'  pd  ordr 

Sam‘  Collier  1  middle  pd  wife  ord'. 
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Rob*  Girdler  1  middle  Rect  pd. 

Roger  Vickery  upper  pd  12/  ord'  12/ 

John  Picket  1  upper  D^ 

Maj  Hendley  1  upp*^  for  his  in  mid. 

Jos  Roads  in  Mid.  1  D'. 

M".  Riches 

3  of  July  1761  about  12  oClock  my  wife  Departed 
this  life  and  about  an  Hour  after  our  child  being  5  Days  old 
Janry  1  1762  Salem  Court 

1 1  &  1 2  Very  high  Tides  carried  away  part  of  y*  Beach 
over  flowd 

12  New  Marblehead  meeting  Graffrin  &  Bayly  had 
hearing  before  y*  Councel 

14  Sent  to  smith,  Minister 
21  Town  Mee  tg,  Beach 

26  M™  Majory  Died 

29  M™  Majory  Interrd 

Feb  2  1762  M™  Eliz  stacey  Interr’d 
3  Coll®.  Blany  Interr’d 
5  Lewd  Girls  to  workhouse 
14  smith,  N  Mhead 

23  Ballard  underwood 

24  ah*  4AM  Revd  M'  Bours®  Died!  he  was  a  Good 
Man  Naturally  Good  &  Relatively  Good,  and  Exemptarily 
Good,  Lamented  by  all  orders  &  Ranks  of  Men  in  particular 
his  Brethren  in  the  Clergy,  tho’  Discenters!  Pleasant  in 
their  Lives  &  in  their  Death  they  were  not  Divided.  They 
assisted  in  bearing  his  Pall  to  the  Gravel 

27  Bours  Buried  The  sudden  &  Immature  death  of  M* 
Bours  is  Matter  of  Lamentation  thro  the  Town!  as  this  is 
the  first  Ch  Minister  that  has  died  in  this  Town;  So  the 
first  whose  parting  was  Lamented! 

Mar  2  Ashley  went  to  Boston 

9  Training  toDay 

10  Training 

30  at  Crt 

31  Came  home;  Bartlet  4  weeks  3  D. 

D* 

9  Rev.  Peter  Bours  married  into  the  well-known  Hazard 
family  of  Rhode  Island.  His  wife  Abigail,  was  sister  to  Penelope 
Hazard  who  married  Capt.  Richard  Stacey  of  Marblehead. 
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Apr.  7  at  Salem  Broad  Bay 

8  Had  a  Boy  worke  at  farm  yesterday  is  going  home 
15  Gen*.  Court  Fast  at  Boston!  Took  Possession  of 

Frothinghams  &c  House  lot  Coll°  Brattle  admx  of 

Allen 

17  Hadly  began  to  Plow 

19  Comtee  of  y*  Beach  here  from  G.  C.  Wight 
Humphrie  &  Neck  began  to  work,  puld  down  old  Kirk 
house 

20  Pul’d  down  wood  house  workd  til  Breakf**. 

21  Wight  Neck  &  Humphry  Workd 

22  Fast 

23  Wight,  Hum  &  Neck 

24  Wight  Neck  &  Humphrie  &  Jesse 
26  Com.  for  y«  peace 

26  Wight  Neck  &  Humphry;  27  Same;  28  Same 
29  Same  Shingling  Wood  house  Planted  M'  Bowens 
Barly  &  Wheat  in  Ridges  Farm,  planted  Wheat  at  Bottom 
of  y*  a  handfull  left  &  Skimd  from  y«  rest 

that  was  planted  at  Farm 

May  2  planted  35  St  foin  sed  pinks  fine  growing 

9  Chose  Col  Trawle  Representative 

19  at  Salem  meetg  of  Goulds  claim  Broad  Bay 
June  8  at  Ipswich  Sworn  of  the  Peace 
9  came  home 
12  at  W  Browne’s 

19  at  Brown’s  ndq'.*®  Beverly 

20  took  salt  WaP. 

24  Mowd  P  M  Meadow 
Winter  Wheat  in  Blossom  25***.  June 
30.  Worms  in  My  meadow.  We  have  a  new  Species 
of  Worms  about  the  Bigness  of  the  Other,  but  full  of 
Bristles  on  all  part  of  their  Body  their  Leggs  Different! 
July  3  still  in  Bloom,  large  Ears 

26  A  greate  number  of  Meadow  Worms  api)ear  in 
Cross,  Street  &  meadow. 

27  I  Saw  Vast  Numbers  of  them  on  the  board  fence 
street  &c  These  are  the  same  species  of  Worms  as  were 
so  numerous  In  June  A  D  1743.  'They  have  6  pr  Legs, 
viz  2  p”.  close  behind  their  neck,  &  4  p*^  abaft,  &  at  y* 

10  Wm.  Browne  of  Folly  Hill  fame. 
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hinder  end  two  sharp  Spears  of  Seeming  horn.  They  draw 
up  their  hind  pts  and  by  these  Spears  throw  their  Whole 
body  forward,  they  are  Striped  of  a  greeninsh  yallow 
Smooth,  Have  large  Eyes  Some  thing  hke  that  of  a  Fly  of 
various  Colours,  Veind  hke  Marble 

July  2**  1762  On  the  first  My  Daugh*  Hannah  Mar¬ 
ried  to  Cap*  Rich**  Reed. 

4  The  boy  cut  up  my  Wheat 

5.  Trustees  of  Beach,  met.  &  agreed  to  give  for  La¬ 
bourers  4/8  P  Day  they  finding  them  Selves  everything  & 
to  work  from  6  to  6 —  offered  to  Teams.  16/.  P  D.  for 
4  oxen  &  Driver  with  all  Carts  Drags  Chains  &  other  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  work.  &  find  themselves,  this  they  then  re¬ 
fund  Demand*.  20/  P  D  .,  but  on  y*  9  Day  of  July,  they 
appointed  G  NewMarsh  to  take  the  oversight  of  the  Work 
and  Agreed  to  pay  him 

7.  Wheat  near  out  of  Blossom  from  mould  begin. 

12  Plowd  &  Sav’d  \'*  Indian  Corn 

17  planted  early  Cabbage  for  Late  Heads;  18  Soaked 
in 

19  Began  to  hall  Rocks  to  y*  Beach;  20  D“;  21 

D“;  22.  23.  24  Same 

26  At  Ipswich  with  M*  Burnham; 
set  out  for  R:  Island 

28  Pray’d,  &c 

29  Cour*.  Sessions  by  Adjournm*. 

Aug*  12  1762  Some  little  Harvest  of  Barly  &  Flax  & 
Wheat  Indian  Corn  that  has  Stood  it  to  this  is  now  going 
Rowls  up,  &  in  Languish*  State  20“*  May  /  June  2**. 
22  June  July  12.  18  I>.  25**'.  D”.  SO**",  are  all  the  Rains 
we  have  had  of  Any  Consequence  this  Summer  Except  a 
httle  Rain  on  y«  10.  June  15  d®  18  d“.  30***.  Small  Sprin¬ 
kling  ,  Dust  hardly  laid.  The  prospect  is  Shocking  for  Man 
&  Beast  and  we  are  ready  to  Say  all  is  against  us  —  What 
Shall  we  do?  Do,  Several  things  —  may  be  done,  as  the 
Happy  fruit  of  this  droug***  as  Reformation  of  Our  Manners, 
of  our  Husbandry  in  the  many  branches,  in  the  Cultivating 
those  Grains  &  Grasses  that  will  best  endure  those  droughts. 
Winter  Wheat  properly  Managed  Wood  I  am  persuaded 
Stand  it  Well  St  Faim  &  Lucern  &  Sever  other  Grasses  will 
Stand  it  having  Tap  Roots  that  go  greate  Lengths 
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23.  Moderate  news  of  Reduct,  of  Havan.* 

Sep  15  1762  set  out  for  Windham  at  Newbury 

16  at  Littlefields 

1 7  Falmouth 

18  D°.  &  went  to  Windham 

19  D°.  20  D°  21  Do. 

22  Ordination 

23  to  Falmouth 

24  at  Capt  Wayts  Island 

25  Falm°.  26  D°.  27  D°. 

28  Set  out  for  home,  at  Kimballs 

29  at  Portsmouth 

30  to  Newbury  Court  1  wounded  my  Legg  at  Wind¬ 
ham  &  Rode  in  greate  pain  all  the  way 

Oct  1  1762  at  Newbury  Court  Very  Lame  &c 

2  arived  home  in  the  Chaise  in  Bad  Order  with  my 
two  Leggs  &c 

3  Very  Lame;  4  Same  5  D°.  6‘**.  d®.  7  d® 

8  d®  9  d°  but  growing  better  Fast 

1 0  Better 

22.  EUingwood  Tried  for  Murther 
25.  Hadly  taken  Sick  and  has  Continued  so  to  y*  End 
of  the  month 

Nov.  5,  1762.  Hadly  Still  sick  &  hke  to  Die 
6.  Hadly  Very  111 

11.  Hadly  Stil  very  Bad. 

12.  Raised  my  shomaker  &  Barber  Shop  .  .  .  from  y* 
Ground 

13.  Hadly  Still  Sick 

21.  Hadly  &  John  yet  Sick 
3Q.  Train’d 
Dic.h  1762.  Training 
2.  Judge  Probate  here 
8.  Hadly  stil  sick,  with  his  Eamily 
20.  Began  to  Make  Rates  being  delayed  by  Boden  & 
our  sick  men  Cows  Herbage  1762 
Joseph  Proctor  1  Mid.  D*’  2 

Robert  Wallis  1  Mid.  pd.  order2 
Vickery  1  Neck  ord  pd. 

John  Picket  1  up  Order  D'.  1 

Phe  Rich  1  upp  Ord.  D'  1 
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Sam*  Reed  1  upper  ord'.  pd  1 
Maj  Galason  1  middle  ord'.  D'.2 
Joseph  Rhoads  1  Mid.  order  D'.2 
Joseph  Bigshy  1  upper 
W™.  Neck  1  upper  D'. 

My  Black  Cow  upper  p**  order  1 

W“  Williams  1  up.  D'.  1 

S  Chapman  mid  D'.  21/. 

0.1 

W“  Hayden  1  upper  19  June  1762 
Deed  dated  sep  23.  1754 
mar  16  —  Rec’d  of  Coudy.  18.5 

S;  Vi.  I  ^ 

Bowen  4/. 

We  are  now  thro  the  Divine  Goodness  Arived  to  the 
Threshold  of  a  new  year,  When  I  look  hack  on  the  Various 
affairs  and  occurances  of  the  past  year.  I  find  Myself  in 
the  pleasant  Month  of  May  delivered  from  One  of  the 
greatest  of  Evils,  and  Admitted  to  One  of  greatest  Goods! 

Jan  1  1765  This  Evening  Maried  M^  Sam*  Stevens 
to  Ehzabeth  Broughton,  and  Cap*  Curtis’s  Wife  Died 

4  John  Boden  came  here  from  Natick  near  40  miles, 
in  about  14  ho  On  Rackets  greate  part  of  the  way. 
Wounded  My  leg  3**  day 

5  Leg  lame,  on  Cradle! 

8  Note  Capt  Curtis’s  Wife  was  Interrd  in  the  New 
Mode  i.  e.  with  out  Mourning  —  to  the  Approbation  & 
apploss  of  all  persons  who  Attended,  viz  the  principal  Gent 
of  the  Town  &  Many  Others!  and  tis  hopd  this  Mode  vinll 
prevail  in  Town  to  the  Saving  of  Thousands  P  Anum 

9  Jn"  Boden  goes  home 

10  Dea  Russell  ariv’d  last  night. 

11  Deacon  Russell  went  home 

12  Meat  35/ 

17  Greate  market  for  pork  yesterday  &  to  Day  from 
4'*.  to  3“.  P 

20  Mad”  Grant  died  19***.  Sudden 
22  Park  &  adams  sat  —  with  Dea 
27  my  Old  pump  Froze 
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29  Harbour  froze  and  Jacksons  house  Chimny  on  fire! 
at  2  A  M 

30  Plagud  with  the  Gang 

31  Town  House  Dechnes 
Feb  1  1765  Dea  Russel  here. 

6  D“.  Russell  went  home 

9  D“.  Pearce  Wife  Buried  new  mode 

13  W™  Boden  here 

14  W™  Boden  gon  home 

1 6  Croft  Interrd 

21  Humphry  Din’d  here 

26  Bourn,  VVeeks  &  Co 

27  Deacon  here 

28  Deacon  Russell  gon  home 
Mar  5  Benj’a  Whitney  here 

5  released  Haskals  House. 

7  At  Taplys  Meet*. 

8  Russell  left  morn* 

12  Dea“  went  home 

14  prison  Com*®*  at  Salem  —  Lecture  old  meetg. 

17  at  N  Meet* 

18  Town  Meet*  &  long  tr^al  Mills  Flagg 

20  Went  to  Cambridge. 

21  Went  from  Cam.  to  Boston  &  home  to  Dinner. 

26  Went  to  Court  at  Ipswich 

27,  28,  29  &  30  At  Court  then  came  home 
April  4  Dea  Russell 

6  At  Salem 

7  At  Lyn.  Broad  Bay  meet* 

1 1  Dea  went  home 

15  This  Day  I  am  67  years  old!  The  Events  of  last 
year  were  remarkable  The  events  of  the  Coming  year  lye 
out  of  Sight  This  Ignorance  of  Future  events  are  kindly 
given  by  the  wise  Governor  of  y®  world  that  Hope  &  Ex¬ 
pect  may  bouy  up  the  human  mine  —  but  what  can  be 
reasonably  expected  by  a  man  of  67.  but  Pain,  Sorrow  & 
Death 

17  Nancey  came  to  live  here  — 

22  At  Salem  to  meet  my  wife  Baulkd 
25  Martin  Tho  Much  Angry,  little  reader 
30  John  Boden  came  Dea  Russell  Gone 
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May  10  At  Lyn  Bridge  News  Domineca  Sunk  off 
Equatre 

1 4  Lyn  Bridge 
20,  Bridge  began  to  work 
23  At  Lyn  Bridge 
27  At  Lyn  Bridge 
29  Elect". 

3 1  Lyn  Bridge 

June  3  Sold  workd  &  Goods  for  y«  Creditors 

4  At  Bridge  Din’d  at  Martins  &c 

7  At  Bridge 

8  W™  Boden  &  wife  &  Lydia  came 
18  At  Sup''  Court  Ipsw. 

24.  at  the  Bridge  agreed  with  Gould 

27.  at  Bridge  &  Charlston 

28.  Wight  began  to  work  at  ffarm  Self  &  hands  — 

29.  Wight  workd  with  5  hands 

30.  Mother  Bowry  Was  Buried  28  ’tis  Said  She  was 
104  years  old  a  Mere  Child  and  for  want  of  the  use  of 
the  first  Principle  in  Nature  (Self  preservation)  She  fell 
into  the  fire,  and  being  alone  was  burnt  to  death. 

July  4.  went  to  Salem  ,  to  Flints 

Hemp  Mill  &  to  Bridge  — 

5.  at  Bridge  made  way  Wider 

8.  G  Stacey  abscond 

9.  at  Salem  Court 

16.  Began  to  make  Cheese  at  Farm! 

31.  Shingled  the  No:  side  of  Barn  at  Farm: 

Aug*  Shingled  South  Side  Barn 

2.  My  pares  Stoln,  by  Whome. 

4.  Bass  preach’d. “ 

9.  Yesterday  a  Lad  fell  from  head  of  a  mast  Dashd 
out  his  Brains  Mason  Make  Cheese  in  2  Days  — 

17.  Barker  asks  6/  for  Butter! 

23.  Church  Clock  set  going  new. 

26.  Batman  made  wall  on  Lot 

26.  A  Bandito  appeard  in  the  streets  in  Boston  ab^ 
evening  and  in  Regular  March  proceeded  to  M*"  Storers 
House  8c  there  Ravaged  disported  8c  ruined  good  p‘  of  his 

1 1  Rev.  Edward  Bass  of  Newburyport,  first  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
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House  &  furniture  thence  Marchd  to  Cap*  Hollowells  where 
they  entered  brake  his  windows  distroyed  his  Rich  Furniture 
to  a  large  Am*.  about  8  or  9  they,  Raised  in  Spirits 

by  the  Effluvia  of  Hollowells  Wine  March**  thro  the  streets 
to  y*  North  &  Entered,  y*  Mansion  of  the  Hon***®  Le“*  Gov' 
Hutchenson  Good  man!  and  hke  Devils,  did  I  Say,  nay 
worse  than  Devils,  distroy**  his  House  and  Rob**  him  of 
£900  Sterl  in  Specie  —  distroyed  the  windows  Partitions  — 
Paintings  Hanging  in  short  every  thing  that  could  be  ruin’d; 
at  this  work  of  Iniquity  they  were  tis  Said  5  Hours  from 
8  to  1  A  M  .  This  Mobb  Consisted  tis  Said  of  a  parcel 
of  Taylers  Barbers  &  other  of  the  such  Effeminate  Gent^. 
Attended  by  Some  of  your  North  End  Raggamuffins  with 
their  Saws  Axes  &  other  proper  Instruments  of  Distruction! 
When  I  viewd  the  Ruins  I  could  not  think  that  so  much 
work  could  be  done  by  20  skillfull  men  in  50  hours  — 
all  in  the  Dark!  Note  that  all  the  While  this  Villiny  was 
perprtrating  in  the  view  of  the  word  not  a  word  Spoken 
or  act  done  to  Oppose  it.  Surely  12  Co™*  of  Malitia  well 
Armd  &  prepared  Courageous  fellows  &  officers  On  a 
Training  Day,  One  would  think  they  would  Drive  the 
D — 1  all  these  brave  fellows  were  Either  engaged  in  the 
Mob,  Spectators  or  at  home  about  their  Common  Occations 
will  it  be  behved  that  the  Create  Town  of  Boston  So 
famous  for  their  Loyalty  and  good  Government,  Should 
Suffer  a  Contemptable  Mobb  to  give  Law  in  so  Audations 
a  Manner  for  5  or  6  hours  together  &  in  public  streets 
Tell  it  not  in  London  nor  publish  it  at  y®  Court  of  Create 
Britain  least  the  Government  there  should  propounce  their 
Male  Contents  &  Saddle  them  with  a  Standing  Rigement. 
God  forbid! 

Sept  3  Work’d  on  H  ways  Dea  came 

9  Jn®  Boden  gon  East  H  ways 

11  H  ways  Joy  at  Change  ministry  at  home  Bells 
R.  at  Boston 

12  Workd  2  Teams  &  divers  Hands 

14  Fortune  &  Cato  on  Gutter  Boden  came  home 

17.  M'.  Prince’s  James  died  aged  22  m®. 

24  Went  to  Newbury  Court. 

(To  he  Continued) 
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Sincerely,  Willis  Wayde.  By  John  P.  Marquand. 
1955,  511  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.  Price,  $3.95. 

This  latest  novel  hy  Mr.  Marquand  is  a  brilliant  charac¬ 
ter  study  of  a  big  shot  American  business  man  who  has 
compromised  his  way  to  the  top.  Willis  Wayde  is  a  tycoon 
who  had  worked  his  way  up  from  the  ranks  by  modelhng 
himself  on  an  associate  a  little  higher  up  ana  using  this 
as  a  stepping-stone.  He  has  the  business  acumen  to  go 
higher  and  higher  in  various  companies  and  then  on  reach¬ 
ing  the  presicfency  of  one  small  company  to  combine  with 
others  always  growing  bigger  and  bigger.  His  deals  are 
all  for  the  benefit  of  himself  or  the  company  per  se  without 
regard  for  friends.  He  thinks  that  he  is  loyal  to  those  who 
have  helped  him,  but  this  is  onlv  his  viewpoint.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
quand  has  shown  the  Harcourt  family  in  a  very  s\Tnpathetic 
light.  This  family  portrays  the  type  who  has  for  genera¬ 
tions  run  the  big  industrv’  in  a  small  town  and  who  looks 
after  and  knows  its  employees.  Willis  Wayde  can  never 
quite  acquire  or  reach  their  complete  sincerity  and  social 
responsibility.  For  one  who  likes  interesting  fiction  this 
will  hold  one’s  interest. 

Hawthorne  a  Critical  Study.  By  Hyatt  H.  Waggon¬ 
er.  1955,  268  pp.,  octavo,  cloth.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
The  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  University  Press. 
Price,  $4.75. 

This  study  of  Hawthorne  is  an  explanation  of  the  type 
of  man  he  was  as  shown  by  his  life  and  writings.  Mr. 
W’aggoner  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  imagery, 
symbolism,  correlation  and  meaning  of  the  sketches  and 
novels.  Hawthorne  was  a  person  of  many  paradoxes  as 
Mr.  W'aggoner  clearly  states.  “These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
paradoxes  that  emerge  when  we  contemplate  the  man  who 
made  an  ‘ideal’  marriage,  yet  who  in  his  last  miserable  years 
found  himself  utterly  alone  in  the  midst  of  loving  wife  and 
children;  who  was  simple  in  his  tastes  and  requirements, 
yet  contented  nowhere;  who  longed  all  his  life  for  a  home, 
yet  discovered  reasons  for  rejecting  every  home  he  found 
or  made;  who  took  part  in  Brook  Farm  utopianism,  yet  des¬ 
pised  reformers;  who  considered  his  Christian  faith  unshak¬ 
able,  yet  never  went  to  church,  disliked  theological  writings, 
and  usually  was  repelled  by  preachers  of  the  gospel.”  Haw¬ 
thorne  as  one  can  see  from  reading  this  book  was  a  person 
of  many  facets  and  one  has  to  study  him  from  many  angles. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 


Mr.  Waggoner  has  clearly  presented  the  facts  and  has  eval¬ 
uated  them  from  the  viewpoint  of  today.  All  Hawthorne 
students  and  enthusiasts  will  want  to  read  this  book. 

Allen  Genealogy;  A  Brief  History  of  Lewis  Allen 
(Of  Fisher’s  Island  and  New  London,  Conn.)  and 
His  Descendants  from  1699  to  1954.  By  Mary 
Allen  Phinney.  1954,  207  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus., 
ports.  Rutland,  Vt.,  The  Tuttle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc. 

This  genealogy  of  the  Allen  family  has  full  biographies 
of  many  of  the  descendants  of  Lewis  Allen  which  add  im¬ 
measurably  to  this  type  of  book.  The  genealogy  is  as 
complete  as  Miss  Phinney  was  able  to  collect  up  to  the  time 
of  publication.  This  is  her  third  book  concerning  the 
Allens.  She  also  has  one  published  concerning  the  Phin¬ 
ney  family.  This  volume  has  an  index  and  is  recommend¬ 
ed  to  all  genealogical  libraries. 

The  Pine  Tree  Coinage  of  Massachusetts.  By 
Sydney  P.  Noe.  1952,  48  pp.,  octavo,  paper,  illus. 
New  York,  The  American  Numismatic  Society. 
Price,  $3.00. 

This  monograph  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society 
contains  a  chronological  history  of  the  Pine  Tree  coinage, 
accounts  of  finding  “hoards”  of  them  and  a  brief  account 
of  how  they  were  used  as  witch  pieces.  “In  ‘Descriptive 
notes’  the  form  of  the  inscription  is  given,  together  with 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  die.”  There  are  go^ 
illustrations. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  Harvard,  1897,  is  a  re¬ 
tired  Unitarian  minister,  and  an  authority  on  early  Ameri¬ 
can  portrait  painters. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Cate  is  a  native  of  Salem,  a  graduate  of 
Wellesley  College,  and  a  great  granddaughter  of  Benjamin 
Ropes. 

Dr.  Walter  McIntosh  Merrill  is  a  graduate  of  North¬ 
western  University,  and  Harvard  Graduate  School,  1946, 
and  is  Director  of  the  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Roger  A.  Poor  is  a  native  of  Salem  and  a  business  execu¬ 
tive  in  advertising. 
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TIMOTHY  DEXTER'S  MANSION  IN  NEWBURYPORT,  1810 
From  •  print  it)  possession  of  The  Essex  Institute  and  American  Antiquarian  Society.  Wotcestei 


